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In Bottle and on Draught. 


STONE 
GINGER WINE 
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! Don’t long for another person’s appetite; use 


 HOE’S SAUC 


SS 
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ethe et Park dives! ental Ieliy. 


OW) wee . ae 
we're ten little smolccrs, hooray! hooray! 
: * oth two coppers and try Cen to -davt, 


ith Two little Coppeis we're dancing away. ff 
rye we ‘ t iy os we will lay that you'll very soon say 
ye wonder we're gay, they are going lo pay P sitaae tena comctiteg, Wonca! pens 


r Ten little ‘Park Drives, hooray! hooray / 
(Made from Finest Sun-dried Virginia) C i G A Ee = i E E 2" (Guaranteed absolutely Purc) 


I Oror 2 ». The Greatest Cigarette Success of recent years. Sold Everywhere. I Oro 2 
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GRAVE 


oBllver English Lever 
is British-made, has te ment, Avi, 
matic Chronometer Bajan ed 
and a!) recent perfectiona. Wassanted 5 Yeu, 
WE DELIVER this magn: A- 
cent Engive paar le ali s 
aprrov orders for 3 
8/8 wi 


* VERY-LATEST ~ 


Torre 


350 RICH F. 
THROWOVE: 


OVER 60 1N 
AT HALF FR 


Yes Wear: 
350 of these 
Rich Fur 
overs, «©. 
long, full w: 
somely and . 
in Rich Sab! 
New Grey-. ! 
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TO LADIES! 


, THE 1.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 

are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 

fi , > instance, frequently in a few hours. They cure female 

selection of Suiting Palterns of Tweeds, =a ‘Weaknees and Irregularities, are safe, sure,and speedy. 

Gheviots, Worsted Serges, Piain Black Far superior to Steel, Tansy, etc.,and all similar pre: 

and Bive Vicunas, and Hard-weari : parations. Prices, le. 3d. and (treble quantity) 2s. 9d., 
Yorkshire Suitings at B6/- and €2/ }- os SG) extra strong, 4s. 6d. Post Free iu plain wrapper. 

Graves Tailoring ma Direct from 
easured bor e ’ Lady Managerees, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 


; 2 - 145 Stockwell Road, London. aus inal Feat 
Eats ice MAASTAG | STUDY THE terrence: Sitti 
ie incr <te - ADVERTISEMENTS, |tisecites Be 
« BESI and PUREST and when writing to D | cle : “eit ane 


other three.” 1001 Amaziay ? 
. THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dc: 
LARGEST SALE IN C? BRITAIN Advertisers, mention 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


(Carring? 
Large Fur Mu!’ 
16 e 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under tnis heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 


the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and “How PRESERVE STRENGTH 
Phystcal Weakneases, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and AND RET. THB POWERS.”—A popular 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- and brectical treatise on the laws governing life, 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, « with Special Chaptera.on Generative Weakness, Loss ae = + = 
sent eealed, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, ef Vital Force, and practical o'servations on 
125 High Holbern, London, W.C. Mazriage. Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, in Strength, 
es as sp and restore cee Fowers, when Loss: valoable, ie 
a interestin; reatise on Generative 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, Weakn nd the Cause pa Cure of Nervous Break. hd 
eall or forward by post; full caine per return, or offer down, Loss of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufecturers, receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charlies Gordon, No. 8, 
68 Oxford Btreet, London (Eatab. 100 years). Gordonholme Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks, 
VARICOCELEB.—Frery man cuffering from ROSES.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
Varicocele and ite accompanying debility and and care of Roses in order to erow them tothe best 
nervous weakness should send for ilustratedcircular advantage may be found in ‘‘ Roses, and How to 
describing its succcssful treatment and cure by the Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1 2, post free, 
only rational and painieas method. No electricity. from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, London, W.C. 


60 & 0 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


— -- —_——— BOOWG.— fave nearly 50°/o buying factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. rite for list, particulars,— 

SLEIGHT OF HAND TRIOKS.-—A few British Boot Co. (220) Portland Square, Bristol. 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 


dinner interval. You can iearr. a number of effec == - — 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with “ART OF FASCINATION."”—Best book on 


In Englanc 


very little trouble by studying “ After-Dinner Personal Magnetism; thousands cold; 1/2.—Talisman 

Bleights and Pocket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Send Co., Harrogute. 

1/2 to A. F. Bowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, ——S— a = 
Tendon, WiC: - /- PACKET OF STAMPS PREE !— Packet ‘i 


ee No. C.72 contains 60 different (cat. 5/-). Send id. 
postage.— Bright & Son, 164 Stra:.d, W.C. > 


MARGATE. —The Clarence Roerding Batabjish: e e e + 
ment, astern Keplanadc, tonvilie. Jnique waa hi 
ee nnerr amigas, citar ude | gpamperar mor moet | Read this Amazing Artici 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress, Approvals 50°/> discount o! Gitbons’.—J, Wheeler & 


—— = _-— -—_____- —_— —— Co., 124 Lennard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


= ao : - e 
ASTROLOGY.-— Events, Changes, Fortunate FOR C. 1 

ret = Teinmioriy, a ANCER.—Violet Leaf Treatment. Gives 

Days, Business success, Matrimony. Two years’ beneficial results with eafety. Fresh daily supplies in e6.° 


future added. Send birth-date, 1)- P.O —Prof. Gould, with full inatructions.—P. W., Wrentham Pr.ory, 


Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. Suffolk 
. FOOTBALL.—£5,00 winning system. Proofs. 
BLUSHING CURED. - Doctor's famous Never buy forec: —Stamp, Secretary, 2a Furlong 
recipe I/-order. Testimeniais.—H, Stevens (Box 2), Road, London, N. 

71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. — S —— 
a SS WEAK MBW, send for my two Books, FREE. 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— —Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

A capital handbook for the novice and niso for the oe 

more advanced student is “How to Take and Fake YOU CAN BARN JV. an bour.—Full particulars —_ — 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland, It gives yonall the ofemployment, apply K., 69 Aldersgate St., London. 

information you require regarding the Dork Room, ot = 

Cameras, Plates ard Films, Exposure, Development BRILLIANT FOOTBALL FORECASTS. 


of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c., &c. Jt may oi 1 

Re hiad, peat trec, fortis irom A OE Bower Publisher, | Slehua"tave. wom over £2,0m this wensou ih my 

i ‘ docieenia lied wonderful winning forecast. Give me a trial and be 
= —<—<—$— &@ winner; 6d. eac paper. 3 for 1/.—H. Stafford, 1 


NEW VOCATION -— writing simple moyal Termes, Boulnpork 
FIUTUR® ott ND jiterary ability wanted. nd 
stamp for booklet; it interests everyane.—Picture LOGY PREB 2,000 WORD 
Play Agency, 106 Charing Cross Boad, W.C. SROnCOr .—Your future foretoid. Events. 
7 nges, lucky days, | jes, matrimony, sp:cula- 

tions, and planetary influence on destiny revealed 
SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND saves free. Btate birth-date and sex, and enclose 3d. 
a psy tudy; produces highest speed. Illus. book- stamps for clerical expenses.—Professor Astara, 33 
ied ree,—Slown-Duployan Association, Ramsgate. Dancer Road, Fulham, don, 8.W. 
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KEPT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 


Ix April of this year a ceremony is due to be 
performed which only occurs at intervals of twenty 
yours. This is the comparison of the standards of 
Weights and measures. 

The official standards in use at the Office of 
Weightsand Measuresare compared with the original 
standard yard measure and pound weight, which 
repose in the wall of one of the inner staircases of 
the House of Commons. 

The hole in the wall where the two standards are 
kept is rather like a small tomb, and it can only be 
opened by actually tearing down the wall. 

The yard measure is a bronze bar 38 inches long, 
on which thirty-six divisions of one inch—t.e., a 
yard—have been marked off. The standard 
pound is of platinum, and despite its weight, and 
the fact that the metal of which it consists is worth 
£40, in size it is no more than a cubic inch. 

No variations were detected when the standards 
were last compared in April, 1892, and the precious 
standards were then walled up once more in their 
dark little tomb, where for twenty years they have 
been undisturbed. 


SHE MEANT WELL. 

A CLERGYMAN was about to leave his church one 
evening when he encountered an old lady examining 
the carving on the font. 

Finding her desirous of sceing the beauties of the 
church, he volunteered to show her over, and the 
ilustered old lady, much gratified at this unexpected 
o‘ler of a personally-conducted tour, shyly accepted 
it. By-and-by they came to a handsome tablet on 
t!.c right of the pulpit. 

“That,” explained the good man, “is a memorial 
tablet erected to the memory of the late vicar.” 

“There, now! Ain't it beautiful ?” exclaimed 
the admiring old lady, still flustered and anxious 
to please. “ And I’m sure, sir, I ‘ope it won’t be 
long afore we see one erected to you on t’other 
side.” 


—_— ao 
“Preppy,” asked his teacher, “ what does leap- 
your mean ?”” 
“ ; 
Te extra day of school,” answered Freddy 
Badly. 


q LUCKY LAST MOMENTS. ‘ 


—_— 


Lit UTeNANT Craven, the commanding officer 
of the A3, which was sunk recently. had really a 
remarkable escape. He happened to be absent | 
on shore leave, and Lieutenant Ormand, whose | 
vessel, the A4, broke down only two days before | 
the disaster, took command of the A3 temporarily. 

There have been several narrow squeaks from 
a ath like Lieutenant Craven's. Licutenant | 
Cony, of the French battleship Liberté, which was 
blown 1 last September in Toulon Harbour with 
a loss of two hundred lives, was called suddenly | 
to the bedside of his sick father in Brittany only 
a few days before the disaster. 

What’ makes Licutenant Couy’s escape still) 
nore remarkable is that he was previously attached 
to the Jena, which blew up in 1907. He had just 
deft the ship when the explosion occurred, killing 
114 sailors. 

J. Plant, the well-known jockey, also owes a 
marvellous escape to illness at the Jast moment. 


liv was to have sailed on the ill-fated Berlin, which | 


Went ashore off the Hook of Holland, and cost 200 


lives. The death offa near relative caused Plant | 


to alter his plans just in time, however. 
The Waratah, which utterly disappeared two 


ey ago, had on board originally one passenger 
? 10 escaped. This was a Mr. Sawyer, who was 
© much upset by a dream he had foretelling the 


pnnter that he left the ship when she put in at 
uroan, 


Money, Watches, Sovereign Purses, Ladies’ 


4 | } | ( MATCHES. 
5 See Page 843. 
HE WAS DENSE! 

“Wourp you,” he said, after they had been 
sitting there in the dark for a long, long time, “‘ be 
angry with me if I were to kiss you ?” 

Sho was silent for a moment. Then, in tones the 
meaning of which could rot be mistaken, sie 
replied : 

“Why do you suppose I turned down the light 
an hour and a half ago?” 

And yet he wondered, poor fool, how other 


young men who had started far in the rear were 
able to pass him in the race of life. 


gphhho999929999993 9333993333923, 
a IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


I sat alone in the firclit room, 
As the quiet land grew grey, 

And shadows came and went in the gloom 
But my thoughts were far away. 

For I heard a voice in my misery there 
That I had not heard for years, 

And it bade my heart forget its care, 
And mine eyes forget their tears. 


Like a song once loved, heard yet once 
more 
‘That voice to my sad heart seemed, 
Saying the words it had said of yore 
In the tone I had daily dreamed. 
It t:uched a chord that for years bad lain 
Silent and unconfessed, 
For struck by me it had answered pain 
But now it spoke low of rest. 


36:6 ESSE SECSESESSEC ES ESSEC SESERSEE 


I sat and dreamed till the fire weat low wo 
And night crept over the land 4 
Hearing a voice of long ago bf 
Clasping a steadfast hand. w 
I: may be a day or it may be a year _ 
And Life may be bitter or sweet, > 
In a day afar, or a day ancar, wy 
I know, my love, we shall meet. % 
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"SCEELS SEC CECE seeeqceeceeeececeS 
“ PannweLt!”? he sobbed. 
The beautiful Miranda, the light of his life, 
was, alas, another's. 
However, the same thing was truce of the um- 
brolla he managed to grab in the hall as he left her 
for ever, 


CHANGED HER MIND. 

“7 gnink that husbands ought to pay their 
wives a weekly salary,” declared Mrs. Troubled. 

“ About how much %” asked Mrs. Hojack. 

“Well, say two pounds a week.” 

“T used to think so, too, until T discovered that 
my hinsband pays about two hundred pounds a 
year for my millinery and clothes alone, and then 
T decided that any salary I would like to ask for 
wouldn't «o very far” 


“ MIDDLES. 


Splendid New Contest starts on 
Page 837. 


£100 IN PRIZES. 


£3) eoTo INTERESTC: “GZ ‘ 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 22, 1912 
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| navies. 


Carry your “Pear- 
son's in your hand, 


And see what we 
will give you. 
See page 838. 


ENTERED AT 
Srationers’ Hat. 
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| WHAT'S THE WEATHER LIKE ? | 


Crack! Crack! Crack! 

“R, 19.5.3," read the operator at the KBivel 
Tower wireless station in Paris. ‘ 

Every day a weird message like this cravites 
out, and every wireless operator within reach 
takes it down and translates it into ordinary 
intelligible language. 

“R-12.5.3,” in fact, isa weather report. It tells 
you, if you understand, that the sea is fair, and that 
a south-east moderate wind is blowing at Reyk- 
javik in Iccland. 

R stands for Reykjavik. The 12 indicates to 
which point of the compass the wind is blowin, 
the 12th point being south-east. The five tells the 
operator the force of the wind, 0 meaning a dead 
calm and 9 a hurricane. The last figure shows tie 
state of the sea, 0 meaning calm, and 9 absolutely 
raging. 

Every day the state of the weather, from Iceland 
to Paris, from Spain to Newfoundland, is cracked 
out from the Eiffel Tower and warns all and sundry 
of coming cyclones, blizzards, and other storms 
likely to do damage. 


——<— 


“ Wurat's the wages, mum ?” asked an applicant 
for a situation a3 a cook. 

“Tm willing to pay you whatever you are 
worth,” was the reply. 

“ve never worked for as little as that, mum ! 


Good-day to you!” 


FORCE OF HABIT. 

“Youve man, do you guarantee tis stuff to 
kill beetles 2”? inquired the old woman in the 
chemist’s shop. 

* Pysitively, ma'am.” replied the polite assistant. 

“T don't sco no directivns on the bottle. How 
is it used ?” 

“Shake the bottle and take a spoonful three 
times a day, ma’am,” replied the clerk absent- 
mindedly. 


-———o 


“ Tp T shovld tell you, dear,” he said, “ that my 
Dove for you ha: grown cold; that [ had coassd to 
care for you, and that the happy time when I shall 
claim you as my ownest own will never, never be, 
would it really be a trial to you, darling ? u 

“Yos, George,” shyly admitted the girl, “it 
would be a breach of promise trial.” 


THE O:L AGE IS COMING. 


Ix another few years the possibility of a ccal 
strike will not worry people so much as it docs 
now. Oil is rapidly coming into its own, and almost 
everywhere where large quantities of coal are now 
used oil will take its place. 

Big railways are adopting oil, and for a very 
good reason. A ton of oil will pull a train nearly 
twice as far as a ton of coal, and at halt the cost. 


‘The Californian railways have saved over eight 


million pounds in the last five years by using cil 
iuel. 

But it will be on the sea that oil fuct will ulti- 
mately do away with coal. Already several 
big liners are being built so as to 1un entirely by 
oil. 

‘The various countries of the world are watching 
each other's experiments in the new fuel for their 
The United States has iid down two 


i pew battleships which will be driven entirely by 


| 


cit. No coal at all will be carried. Oil engines 
take up very much less space than engines fs 
quiring coal. ‘The extra space saved can be ued 
for storing the oil fucl and giving a battleship 
a longer range over (he sea. 

The oil age is coming. 


Muvibags, Briar Pipes, and Stylo Pens offered iit this week's footlines. 


CLEAN GONE. 

Sin Witrrip Laurier, who made such a sym- 
pathetic speech in the Canadian House of Commons 
with reference to the death of the Duke of Fife, 
was one day talking to the author of a Look on 
American tinance, and he asked him how he came 
to write the book. 

“It was this way,” the author replied. “‘ One 
day somebody asked me if a sight draft bore interest, 
and I couldn't tcll him. 1 was so ashamed o 
my ignorance that I determincd to master the 
subject at once, and during my study I got the idea 
of writing the book. So when I found I knew all 
about it, I wrote the book.” 

** Vory interesting,” remarked Sir Wilfrid. “ And 
toll mo, does a sight draft bear intcrest ?” 

The author of the standard work on the subject 
thought hard. Then he began to look worried. 

“Well, I declare !”? ho exclaimed. ‘I’ve clean 
forgotten !” 


HUSTLE ! 

Ove hears a good story in connection with the 
boring of the extension of the Central London 
Railway “tube” from the Bank to Liverpool 
Street, which, by the way, has just been com- 
pleted. 

Recently an American gentleman travelled along 
from Shepherd’s Bush to the Bank. When he got 
out at the Bank he asked one of the ticket in- 
spectors: ‘‘ Does this train go any farther ?” 

* Not yet,” was the reply, ‘ but they're building 
an extension to Liverpool Strect now.” 

“Thanks,” said the Yankee, ‘J won't wait /” 


SOON SETTLED HIM. 

GENERAL Sir RoBERT BADEN-PoweE tt, the Chief 
Scout, who has gone on a tour of the world in 
order to consolidate the Boy Scout movement, 
is at present in America. 

The General tells a story of an officer who 
wanted to test a recruit who had been put on 
sentry duty. Afterthe man had saluted, the officer 
went up to him. 

** Let me see your rifle,” he said. 

The sentry handcd it over, and after he had 
taken it, tho officer exclaimed: ‘‘ You're a fine 
soldicr to give up your rifle when somebody asks 
you for it. What are you going to do now 7” 

The sentry whipped a big knife out of his pockct, 
opened it hastily, and glaring ferociously at, the 
officer, exclaimed: ‘Gimme that rifle or Tl cut 
your heart out!” 

The man looked so vicious that the officer 
handed over the rifle and passed on hurriedly. 


EFFECTIVE. 

At a “first night” in a Paris theatre recently 
one of the scenes showed a funeral procession 
crossing the stage. As she was about to leave 
the wings and pass across the stage one of the 
““mourners,” a girl, thought of somcthing funny 
and her face became wreathed in smilcs and sho 
giggled happily. 

The stage manager was furious. 

‘“* Take a franc off that girl's salary!” he hissed. 

The startled ‘“mourncr,” just making her 
entrance, burst into tears of dismay and sobbed 
lamentably all the way across the stage. The 
critics said it was a triumph of realism ! 


GREATLY MOVED. 

Tue Rev. R. J. Campbell has just returned 
from a three months’ preaching and lecturing tour 
in America, during which he covered about twenty 
thousand miles. He preached or lectured almost 
evcry day, and some days he spoke as often as 
six times. 

On the homeward voyage he was asked to con- 
duct a service on Sunday, and he readily con- 
sented, but in the middlo of his sermon the vessel 
rolled suddenly and his entire congregation were 
shot along the deck. 

““T suppose,” somebody said afterwards, “ that 
was tlic rockiest pulpit you were ever in ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Campbell; ‘“ but 
I certainly never before had a congregation so 
quickly moved!” 


. THE DIFFERENCE. 
Tus is a story of Mr. Campbell’s which would 
fnterest Crnon Hor-ley, who mado many efforts to 
improve the peor insiation of Hoxton children. Mr, 


Campbell once engaged two maid servants, one 
a Devonian and the other a Cockney. They were 
both named Catherine, but that fact caused no 
confusion in the household. . 

“ They always knew which of them was wanted, 
Mr. Campbell explains, ‘‘ because I simply called 
the Devon girl Kate and the Cockney girl Kite / 


LANGUAGE. . oy -ti 

IN “ Ups and Downs of a Wandering Life” Mr. 
Edward Seymour, Admiral Scymour’s brother, tells 
a story of a clergyman who was sent for by a sick 
old man who, though a parishioner, was not a 
churchgoer. ; 

‘What induced you to send for me?” asked 
the clergyman. . 

The old man, who was very deaf, turned to his 
wife. ‘* What does he say ?”” he quavered. 

* He says,” the old lady called back, ‘‘ ‘ Why the 
deuce did you send for him ?’” 


A FAILURE. ; 

PRESIDENT Tart, who wants to get up an inter- 
national conference on the subject of the increased 
cost of living, tells a story of a young father who 
had his own ideas about the education of children. 
His own little Johnnie, he decided, should learn his 
alphabet in a more interesting and personal way 
than the usual ‘A stands for Ass, B stands for 
Bat” method. 

The first lesson was to be quite short. If 
anything, it was shorter. 

““Now then, Johnnie, attend. J stands for 
Johnnie.” 

‘J stands for Johnnie” said the child. 

‘““M for Me,” his father went on. 

““M for you,” said Johnnie. 

“No, no. Y for You,” corrected the father. 

“No. J for me,” corrected Johnnie. 

“Right here,’ as the President says, ‘‘ the 
now educational system came to a full stop, and 
Johnnie went to bed.” 


HARD LUCK. 

Mr. WiLttaM WILLETT intends to make another 
effort to get his Daylight Saving Bill passed into 
law in the coming session. Some people, he says, 
have the most preposterous ideas of the objects 
and usefulness of the proposed change, and he 
tells a story of a group of farmers- who were 
discussing his Billin the bar ofa country public-house. 

Said one: “It'll add two extry months to the 
winter !”’ 

Another smote the counter with his fist. 

“Well, I'm danged!”’ he roared. ‘ An’ ’ere be 
I Iettin’ mesclf get clean out o’ fodder !” 


HEAR, HEAR! 

Mr: Prerront Moraan, whose decision to with- 
draw his artistic treasures from our museums and 
take them over to New York has caused so much 
talk, tells a story of the Yukon Valley, where in 
winter the roads, never very good, are mere trails 
that can be traversed only by dog-sledges. 

A certain bishop had been up in Alaska, and at 
one point on his journey where several trails crossed 
he met a miner, also out with a dog team. They 
stopped and talked some time. 

** What was your road like ?” the bishop asked. 

The miner broke into violent abuse of the road, 
describing it in terms of picturesque and compli- 
cated profanity, winding up with the question: 
‘** And what kind o’ trail did you have ?” 

The bishop, who had listened in silence to the 
other's remarks, replied feelingly: ‘“‘ Same as 
yours /” 


WHAT HAD PAPA SAID ? 

Tne removal of the Morgan art treasures from 
our museums brings to mind a recently-told story 
of a man who had about as much artistic sense 
as a goat. One day he ee a pair of vases, 
Ho was tremendously proud of them, and ho 
invited an artist friend to call and inspect them. 
The artist called, but he carefully avoided dis- 
cussion of the artistic value of the vasos. Next 
the artist’s little daughter rang the bell. 
Please, can I sce the new vases you have 
bought ?” she asked. 

The man was delighted. Evidently his artist 
friend had been talking about his vases when he 
went home. ; 

“Certainly, my dear ; come in.” 

The child was taken to the drawihg-room and 
shown the vases. She planted hersclf down in a 
chair and stared at them hard for a few seconds. 
Then after an interval she turned to the proud 
owner. 

“They don’t make me feel tired!” she said, 


day 


Now that King George is back from India, “P.W.” poets can have a try— 


WEEK ENi}. 3 
Few. 22, 19) 


DEF” The Editor will give 28, 6d. each wer 

best paragraph accepted for this column. (),-,; 

the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for i... 
paragraph used. If there is more than one ~». 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded 1, 
the reader whose contribution was received j',-/. 

The half.crown prize this week: ts awarded to Ms 
Shornecliffe, Portstewart, County Desry, Ire!aii, 


WHAT! 


Brake: A means of enjoyment. 
Broke: The condition afterwards, 


r {te 
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JUST A CATCH. 
Wuat is it that a man can sleep on, 43 |; 
boots with, and shave with 2 
Solution below. 


ABOUT A SHIP. 

A sue is twice as old as the boi. a. 
when the ship was as old as the boiler i-. 
total of their ages is thirty years. How «1: . 
the ship ? 

Solution below, 


INCONSISTENT. 
tv Ir all ships are called “ she,” why do we 0 i 
one hand speak of a ‘‘ Man-o'-war, Ini ii: 
forth her deadly broadside,” and on the othet ji 
talk of the ‘* Merchantman gliding gracei.', \ 
her berth.” 


THE WEEK'S QUEER LIMERICK. 
A CHARMING young lady named Psy: 'o 
Was loved by a fellow named Ycl:o ; 

One thing about Ych, 

The girl doesn’t lych, 

Is his beard, which is dreadfully spy«!: ! 


HOW'S BUSINESS ? 
Taitor: Sew, sew. 
Undertaker : Dead. 
Butcher: All cut up. 
Ragman: Picking up. 
Blacksmith: Red hot. 
Doctor: Getting better. 
Pawnbroker: IJnéerestiny. 
Engineer: At high pressure. 
Barber: Scraping along. 
Watchmaker: Too much tick. 


A WORD PUZZLE. 
DONE 
MUTT A Glut. 
AND 

I T cd 
MAKE & 


YOU 


Solut.on below. 
WHICH WAS RIGHT? ; 

A Lapy and a gentleman were standi:.: »" 
their son on the platform of a railway >i" 
awaiting the arrival of a certain train. 

Suddenly the shrill whistle of the engi: 
heard in the distance. 

‘‘Here he comes!” exclaimed the fat!:'. 

‘** Here she comes!” said the lady 

“Here it comes!” shouted the boy. - 

Immediately a hot discussion arose as {9 *'«! 
~ ithe correct word to use, “He,” “Shr. 
“ t. 

On the arrival of the train, however, the ary ''' 
was settled, and all agreed that the mar» 


right. 
Can you tell why ? 
Solution below, 


Solutions. 
JUST A CATCH. 
A BED, a boot-Lrush, and a ra¥or. 
ABOUT A SHIP. 
Tue ship is 17} years old. 
A WORD PUZZLE. ' 
UnNDERDONF mutton and onion make, between yc ny 
A glutton a little seedy after a capital tea. 
WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


Ir wasa ‘mail’ train. 


EEX ENDING 
es 92, 1912. 


treat. 


> of Our Famous Chancellor of the schoolboy. 


n Picture 
fk Beis Fisio® Exchequer. 


By Someone Who Knows Him. and the lovableness t 


« <, that is Lloyd George!” exclaimed a lady- 
fr: oud to whom I pointed out the famous Chancellor 
in Whitehall the other day. ‘ Why, he is quite 
an ordinary man; but what a pleasant face he 
has!” ‘ 

“it perhaps & very flattering summary of the 
aint panties car it England to-day ; but, as 
firas it goes, very exact. I 


MAAN SY 


passion. 


eu ‘ 
vss thousands in London's streets. with Celtio fire: 


He is essentially an ordinary man—to the eye, 
at least ; and he professes to be no more. This is, 
indecd, one of the many charms that make Lloyd 
e, the man, beloved, however much Lloyd 
Co the politician, may be detested, for there 
is scarcely a man in the world of politics to-day 
who counts so many attached friends. 


How He Learnt French. 

He is a man of the peoplo, and proud of the 
fict. If you talk to him, he will, as likely as not, 
tll you of his boyish days in the Welsh village 
when fresh meat was a luxury to dream of, and 
when Sunday was tho red-letter day of the week, 


e. 


*aFTER 
you, aR 


THE LEADER OF THE 
SPIRIT LAYING PARTY — 


SSNS 
“GRACIOUS! 

I TOOK 

YOU FOR A 

SPIRIT.” 


SSE 


ms) 


owat 8 
APE ant 


me 
aus 

Si fhe 
[ A FEW SUCCESSFUL SPIRIT | : 


HUNTS MAY BE HEARD OF 


RC evr" 


—at writing an ode of congiuluialion. 


OF COOLNESS 

DISPLAYED ON 
MEETING WITH 
GHOSTS WILL 
BE NUMEROUS 


SS 


A 
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because it brought with it half an egg asa breakfast 


Among his treasures he will probably show you— 
as he did to me —a_ well-thumbed dictionary, 
out of which he and his cobbler-uncle used to spell 
the French words—‘“a rather painful way of 
learning a language,” he will say, with a twinkle 
in his eyes—or the battered copy of Rollins’ 
‘* Ancient History,”’ over whose pages he spent so 
many delightful hours in days when the 
was as remote as the moon to the poor Welsh 


Such is the Chancellor to the casual eye; but 
get to know him, and ie will soon see the greatness 

at are in him. 

Talk to him of any matter that is dear to his 
heart, and watch the light leap to his eyes and 
listen to the swift torrent of words that pours lava- 
like from his lips, illuminated by flashes of wit or 
flames of scorn. Here is a man, you will say, who, 
however mistaken you may think him, is in deadly 
earnest and a supreme master of his subject, with 


His step is light, his smiie is bland, 
He'd carried his ‘‘ Pearson's 


(See page 838). 


brain afire and every fibre of him tingling with 
A veritable volcano of a man, bursting 


And the courage of the man is, you recognise, 
as strong as his convictions. He is of the stuff 
that old-time martyrs were made of. 
he would go to the stake, if necessary, for the faith 
that is in him; and that fame and the plaudits of 
men are as nothing to him compared with an un- 
yielding tenacity to his purpose. 

His political creed may be wrong, “ pig-headed ”’ 
even ; but you can’t refuse the admiration that is 
due to such sincerity and such courage, any more 
than you can help loving the “man” when you 
know him, for his many qualities of the heart. 

The Chancellor is no lover of society. 


Ti nust be quite short. 


drawing-room he loves to haunt is that of his wife, 
whether in Dowuing Street or in his beautifal 
Welsh home at Criccieth ; and he knows no com- 
pany more to be desired than that of his wife and 
children. 

Here he is always seen at his very best—the 
simple, home-loving man, the life and soul of his 
little circle, the pet and playmate of his children. 
See him, as I have seen him, racing round 
the room with his little daughter Megan on his 
back, and joining in her shrieks of delight; or 
strolling hand-in-hand with her by the water ia 
St. James’ Park, telling wonderful tales of Fairy- 
land—and you will see the great Chancellor as the 
simple-hearted boy he essentially is. 

And nowhere will you find better company, with 
a greater store of anecdote, a nimbler wit, or 
laughter so ready to leap to the lips. Here is 
sample of the stories he loves to tell, as he toll it 
some time ago to me. 


Not Very Fiattering. 

He was addressing a meeting in Wales, and w.s 
thus introduced by his chairman: “I haff to 
introduce to you the member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs. He hass come here to reply to 
what the Bishop said the other night about Welsh 
Disestablishment. In my opinion, gentlemen, the 
Bishop is one of the biggest liars in creashun ; 
but he hass his match in Mr. Lloyd George.” 

And as he uttered the last unflattering words, 
his eyes narrowed to two slits in which twin imu 
of humour danced as he burst into a loud, ringing 
peal of laughter. 

Apart from his home and_ his politics the 
Chancellor has few hobbies. Outside these two 
spheres, he is probably at his happiest when chasins 
the ‘wee sma’ ba’ round Welsh golf links, with 
a son ur a friend for opponent; or when, lik> 
schoolboy, he is motoring on the Continent with such 
congenial companions as Sir Rufus Isaacs or tis 
| Master of Elibank, who both vow that the muci- 
abused and misunderstood Chancellor is, as no 
doubt he is, ‘ one of the very best.” 


abinet 


in his hand. 


eer weal 


You feel that 


The only 


GO GHOST-HUNTING AFTER DINNER! 


“Haunted houses are becoming fashionable, and the latest “society’ craze is 
“Spirit-ridden houses, instead of being shunned and feared by everybody, 
the humorous side of the new craze. 


to go ghost-hunting by motor-car after dinner,” says a daily paper. 


are becoming more and more in demand.” Oar cartoonist illustrates 
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{ MOST PROBABLY THE CRAZE 
WILL EXTEND TO OTHER 
MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 
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Siv lines only. 


A Hamorous Tangle. 
By GEORGE BRYAN. 


“ Miss Mary TurvEY was 

: a housemaid, and while in 

acrvive with a certain West-end family, she met, and 

prmily fell in love with, Police-Constable John 
ibrose. 

For a few wecks all was bliss, then John was shifted 
on to another beat, and with fresh surroundings (and 
fresh housemaid:) his ardour cooled as far az Mary was 
concerned. 

Miss Turvey took it badly—so badly that her 
mistress before long had reason to complain of the 
quality and quantity of her work. Mary, feeling 
aggricved with the world at large, let herself go in 
defending her character, and the incvitable result 
followed ; she received a month’s money and a 
request to pack her trunk forthwith. ; 

She found a new situation in the course of time, and 
when Fate drew Tom Tutton across her path, she even 
condescended to accept his advances, although the 
memory of her wrongs still rankled within her breast. 

It was Mary’s evening out, and she had been spending 
it at the house of a marricd friend. By appointment 
Mr. T'utton was waiting outside at nine-thirty to have 
the honour of sceing her safely home. 

“What a lovely moonlight night for a stroll,” 
remarked Tom on the homeward journey; “it’s a 
downright shame you should ‘ave to be in by ten— 
ain't it?” 

“The missus was to ’ave gone out to a dance,” 
mused Miss Turvey thoughtfully, “an all-night affair.” 

“Why not risk stopping out till eleven for once ?” 
suggested the ardent homes. ‘** Who’s to know ?” 

“I might do it,” replied Mary; ‘there’s only cookic 
at ’ome, and she don’t count. You wait outside, and 
I'll pop indoors to sce if the coast is clear, and if it is 
I'll come out for another hour—there !” 

Mary let herself in at the servants’ entrance, and 
having ascertained that ‘‘ missus” had really gone 
out, she decided that it would perhaps be advisable to 
arrange with ‘“ cookio ” not to “lock up” the lower 
part of the house before eleven o'clock. 

The cook (otherwise Miss Julia Morphct) was not in 
the kitchen, and Mary Turvey was beginning to 
wonder whether by any chance shoe had gone out 
without leave, when looking up towards the servants’ 
hat-rack, she saw something which caused her heart 
to beat wildly and her features to compress themselves 
into o hard, sullen glare of hatred. 

Suspended from the peg hung a policeman’s great- 
coat surmounted by a helmet ; and the metal numbers 
on both articles of attire told her that they belonged 
to the false John Ribrose. Now, Mary detected the 
glimmer of light from under the door of the breakfast- 
room, and she fancicd she could distinguish two 
familiar voices—and one a man’s. 

A wronged woman soon makes up her mind, and 
with a subtle and ample scheme for revenge in her 
brain, the slighted housemaid crept noisclessly into 
the kitchen for some brown paper and string. 

In a very few minutes she had made a sccure—if 
clumsy—parcel of great-coat and helmet, and had 
attached and addressed a label for it. There was a 
smile of triumph on her face as she carried out the 
bundle and hid it behind the shelter of an evergreen in 
the front garden. 

‘What's that, the washing ?” asked the jocular 
Mr. Tutton, who had been gazing over the railings. 

“"Ush!”’ intreated Miss Turvey, as she affection- 
ately linked her arm in that of her admirer : “‘ I ought 
to ave sent that parcel off by Pickford’s this aftcrnoon. 
I don’t want cookie or the missus to know I forgot it. 
P’r’aps you wouldn’t mind leaving it for me on 
your way ’ome—any o’ those gencral shops that 
take-in for Pickford’s or Carter Paterson’s ‘ll do; 
you're sure to find one open.” 

Mr. Tutton was quite satisticd with the explanation ; 
gave the required promise, and thought no more of 
the matter until after a blissful three-quarters of an 
hour with his adorable Mary, he kissed her at the base- 
ment door and bid her good night. 

* Oh! your pareel—don’'t forget,”” giggled Mary. 

Thomas took up his burden, and perpetrated a joke 
to the effect that it was easy to sec why they didn’t 
have lady grocers. ‘* They couldn't tie up a neat 
parcel for nuts,” he added. 

* * * * * 

Half-an-hour previously a young constable reluct- 
antly lifted his Julia from his knee, contemplated 
regretfully the plate before him that had once borne a 
large helping cf rabbit-pie, and declared his intention of 
‘scooting ”? to meet his sergeant. 

Miss Morphet poured out the remainder of a bottled 
ale and went to get her lover's coat and helmet. She 


Complete Short : Story. 


returned with a white, scared, mystified expression in 
her dimpled face. 


put it, Bob?” she gasped. 


gallant officer as he surveye 
amazcment. 


Where on carth could it ‘ave vanished to ?.” he asked. 
fuming temper, wondcring how long his career as & 
police-constable would be iikely to thst. 

* * 


he had discovered three of the small provision dealers 
who were carrier's agents closed, and the one who 
wasn’t an agent open. 


muttered, as he searched for the label; “ p’r’aps it 
could be left till the morn——” 


the address of some laundry or dry-cleaning establish- 


ment ; instead he read : 
“Tne INSPECTOR IN 


don’t like the look o’ this. 


promoted officer, 
asked, half-bantering, half-imperative. 


mean this—this parcel,” replied Thomas with a sickly 
attempt at a smile. 


“Did you shift your coat and ’elmet from where I 


“ Shift it ? ‘ave why ?” 
“It—it ain't there!” 
“Ain't—— Well, I'll be jiggered |” ejaculated the 


the empty peg in 
““Ow am I going to mect my sergeant like this ? 


Eventually he went out minus coat and helmet in a 
Mr. Thomas Tutton found his bundle irksome after 


“I wonder ’ow far ‘the blessed thing ’as to go,” he 
Ho never finished the sentence ; he expected to sce 


CaarcE,” Kwyicut STREET 
PoicE-STATION. ec : 
“ Police-station! Inspector!” he gasped. “ 
*Tain’t the first of April.” 
At this moment John Ribrose, recently promoted 


from constable to sergeant, turned the corner, and the 
apparition so unnerved Mr. Tutton that instinctively 
he tried to hide his mysterious bundle. 


Such suspicious conduct was not lost on a newly- 


“Hello! What have you got there, sonny?” he 


“Mc? Wot—wot ‘ave I got where? Oh! you 


“Yes, that parcel ; looks rather an awkward load ; 
what is it—ch ?” 
“I—I dunno. 

for a friend.” 

eupnoe we take it together to the station first 2” 
qucried the sergeant. 

“ Y-yea, do ; that’s where it’s got to go,” stammercd 
Mr. Tutton. ‘ You can ’ave it—and welcome.” 

“Oh! Can 1? And I'll have you too. Come 
along ; no monkey tricks or I'll blow my whistle.” 

“Tl come,” panted Thomas, ‘ but you'll be sorry 
for this night's work. I’m a respectable working man 
with a brother in the police force.” 

The station was only a few hundred yards off, and as 
the captor and the captured entered the charge room 
an inspector was in the act of “ carpeting ” an abashed 
and shame-faccd young constable, who stood minus 
coat and helmet in front of him. 

“Tf you ask me,” the inspector was saying, “ you'll 
not be many more hours in the force ; coming here 
with your cock-and-bull yarns about losing your coat 


—_—~ 


[HAVE YOU BEEN COUNTED 2 


How a Traffic Census is Taken. 


I—I'm taking it someavhere for— 


Have you ever noticed, when entering a subway, 
or crossing one of the bridges which span the 
Thames, a keen-eyed man who gives you a sharp 
glance and then jots something down in a note- 
book ? He is counting you. 

Not only you, but every other man, woman, 

and child, every bicycle and perambulator, every 
taxi-cab, hansom, and four-wheeler, every horse-’ bus 
and motor-’bus, every tram-car, evcry brewer’s 
dray and furniture van ; in short, everything which 
goes to make up London's huge traffic, the mightiest 
in the world. 
From time to time it is found necessary to 
ascertain how many pedestrians and vehicles use @ 
particular street, or bridge, or subway. Certain 
places suffer from a congestion of traffic, and before 
any street widening or the construction of a sub- 
way is decided upon, it is desirable to know the 
exact volume of traffic. 


Every Vehicle Is Roped In. 


So the Statistical Department of the London 
County Council sends out lynx-eyed enumerators 
who make a count of everything that passes. 
The task is no easy one. For instance, no fewer 
than 17,500 vehicles of one sort and another cross 
Westminster Bridge every twelve hours. Yet the 
traffic census is so carefully taken that the Council 
officers know exactly how many of those -vehicles 
are taxi-cabs, how many motor-’ buses, and so on. 
They know, too, how many people cross the 
bridge on foot, whether they go from north to 
south, or vice-versa, ow many turn to the right, 
how many to the left, how many keep straight on. 


and helmet in chasing an imaginary burg!., 
a Where’s your witnesses? Wher: 
lo t 


sergeant with a half salute; “unable to . 
factory account of how this here parcel cai: 


prove it,” flared up the outraged Tom: iL. 
constable there is my brother,” he added. 1 
the innocent victim of Miss Turvey’s venz . 


Tepe 


WEEK EXi;: a 
Fes. 22, :) 


What have you got there, Sergeant}... «5 
“ Suspicious-looking character, sir,” 1; 


I thought I recognised him 


* Tt—it’s a lie! I’m a respectable man iz 


“Then you're a precious smart family,” 1) 
“ What have you got there, any: y 
Il goon tell you, sir,” said the energeti teas 

Mr. Tutton bent forward eagerly as the ; 
unrolled from the mysterious bundle. \, 


contents stood revealed he gave utterance to 


“Tf it’s murder what's been done, I'm is...) 


he pleaded. 


“'M-my uniform,” gasped the disgraced o> i, 
petrified amazement—*‘ stolen by my own | r 

“B-but I tell yer > interjected M.. 
desperately. 

“Ts this man the burglar whom you chas: ‘ 
roofs?” inquired the Inspector, turning ty 1); 
Tutton with a penctrating glare. 

““N-no, sir, there wasn’t no roofs—cr nr 
stammercd the delinquent. 

“ Right,” snapped the Inspector. “Yu: les 
the superintendent's office in the morning to: 14 
loss of your uniform. Sergeant, place the ; ; 
the dock and charge him with : unlawful por 

* * 


Despite her implication in the affair Mui tiene 
came willingly to the police-station on bv! : 

risoner, since it would enablo her to st:i!. ot 
Faw at the ficklo one. 

“Tom Tutton ie my intended,” she replied! © is.9 
answer to the Inspector’s question : “1 ev: 
parcel ; I found the contents in our ’ouse—tre). -i., 
so to speak—so I returned ’em to where thes bin. 
Wasn't I right ?” 

“ Can you suggest how Constable Tutten | 
in your mistress’ house ?”’ asked the Ins): 

“Constable who ?” 

“The owner uf these articles—Con-is Lead 
‘Tutton.” 

Mary Turvey glared wildly about her a. | wl 
at the Ingpector’s desk for support. 

“ Ain’t they John Ribrose’s clothes?" * vl 
weakly, “they ’ad ‘is number on ’em, Til = 

“It was his number before he was mad: 
now it belongs to Constable Tuttou—)ju 3 
brother. But I don’t sec HY 

No more did poor Mary ; she had fainted. 

s s * 


Mr. Tutton was releascd without a s! n Lis 
character, but he and Mary have not since 


Constable Tuiton is now aan, duty ini ove 
| suburbs, where cooks and vengeful housemaid:..i 


How is it done ? 

At first it appears a task of immense 1: © 
and difficulty, but in reality it is very.) 
Take Westminster Bridge, for example. |.'! 
can take a census of all the vehicles. (ne: 
all those crossing from north to south, ii \ 
all those going in the opposite direction. ; 

Each man has a book which makes t)« “4 
easy. The left-hand page is for hor. ir04 
traffic, the, right-hand page for motur |! 
Every kind of vehicle has a line to itsel!, an! i! 
line is divided into three, tho top for tralin 
to the left, the middle for traffic keeping stv! tu 
the bottom for traffic going to the right. 


Four Men to Count Peopic. 


First come tram-cars, then omnibus. ' 
vehicles (with a separate triple Jinc fot i: and 
slow), cabs (two and four-wheel sep. '°): 
carriages, barrows, and cycles (trade wei pot 
separately. ) 


As tho traffic passes, the cnumeratur {4 
“tick” or stroke on the appropriate line, |" 
are thirty lines on each page, and a stroke. | 
the right line, is all that is required iv: 
each vehicle that passes. 

Practised enumerators become so fani)  \) 
the arrangement of the lines that they ©. 
the stroke on the right line almo-t 
looking. 

In counting pedestrians it may bo | 
to employ four men, for if the footway ‘ 
crowded, one man cannot count the peo)! 
in both directions. 

The census is taken for twelve ho 
enumerators mark the hour in their bev 
strikes, and are thus able to tell how many ° 
and pedestrians have passed during any j 
hour, For special purposes they may - 
mark even the quarter-hours, 


For the best odes I will sive ve watches. Mark postcards ‘‘ Ole.” (See page 806.) 
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IDDLE 


SPLENDID 
NEW CONTEST. DELIGHTFUL 


ist PRIZE £50 2nd PRIZE £ 
50 Prizes of 10s. each. = 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one word containing an odd number of letters from any reading column of this number of “P. Ww. " 
5 ; ‘ ‘ ly.” 
first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle letter, and the second with any of the letters, in the word at “Thea bas = ure 
sentence or phrase wg ite Serr on ce ”"), which shall have some bearing on the chosen word. 
For instance, take wor ” the centre letter of which is “T.” Use this letter as the initial for the first d and, say 
“G" for the second, and we get “TERRIFIES GERTIE.” Or, again, take the word “SLIPPER.” the centre letter of which is “P > We chenan wpe 
again as the other letter and get “ Pa’s Punisher.” i 
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Here are a few other examples: 


Wo d Selected. Midd’e. Word Selected. Midile. 
OpOvur OrrEN OFFENDS MoNEY Navy’s Necessity 
RiFve Feicntens Enesty : TrAme Auwayrs TrrepD 


ee atten enter ene 
Below you will find two entry forms for Middles. You are at liberty to use one or both, If deci ‘der 
pr sixpence ; “4 you use both ante ge you must send a shilling. J sot lee os “axe pine SBN a DORK ease 
This week we guarantee that the prize money shall not be less than £100, which will be divided as follows: lst prize, £50; 2nd pri 255 
prizes of 10s. each. Now that you see what we wish you to do, start to make Middles at once, and do your seal to be tis firat Vile 


Lig prize in this new competition. 
st pe lose cae cca senscnesecnecab enanneaees srakacneantts sesvaneess Cut GCTOSS MEE -..ceerrerrees ee en cor 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. I. 


1, A’! attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they «mippies.” 
i ba disqualified. : aia 
€ p= 2. Kachentry form must bear the usual signature in ink of the com- 
S4J petitor. Nunes ‘and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
2. Fach competitor must give his or her real name and address. Gated | [acs cx wees | cvveensavnan | psaiaoasnen | svvsounnenssdenian -venstaasesisnseteseressearsens  tettetersnentnes se cawecaeareweenumssennnanee stand 
<cyndition is complied with, the competitor emai saaror, alatt | [ower | orem [aman | ota ct | 
rue 
4. When you have filled np the entry form, ent it out, attach to ita postal i 
Sc yen sone and place it in an envelone pepe REE) | oan, mamed pare oo sae, 4 con Seees 
1son's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, w.c. 
5. Mark your envelope “ Middies No. t,’’ in the top left-hand corner. 
6. A‘lattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, February 22nd. 
1 Thereare two entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
Mi ldlesoneach. If you use tl:e two entry forms a postal order Me) | Add ESE asesevicecsi see rrtomen rane ee 


ome ne 


ist be sent. ‘ 
& Everyone whe enters must sond A postal order for 6a. with the 
jay fort. The P.O must ba made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. ENTRY FORM SEND es — on FOR 6d.; IF YOU USE BOTH, SEND 1.-. 
ani must crossil “ o.” in the manner shown ceveeecensee CUE GCTOSS PETE wor seicerrrerererrrrrerererceceserreeres ese ees 
in this example. The numoer must be writcen in the ub. ‘ u across ere « tocar een eeearscreseresecersesarerar cee eee 
je te 


forin the number of this P.O. must be written on each 


entry form. WORD SELECTED. | “pippres.”” 


spice prov.ded on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
{ ot higher vatua ts sent to cover more than one entry 


9. Ofthe amount received one half wil be awarded to 

the sender of the Middle considered to be the Lest by 
7 the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
sn sito consideration. If there are move senders than one of a ge savacgevedson| -ceannedtlaupadind saqverdvvontvscsmenesigaes 
usselected by the adjudicators, this half will be divided amongst TE CES gevadoe:|| rvensotdbsnsne dons -taserterserererseennenrsentenths 
rs. 
aining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators ) 
competitors whose efforts show merit. re adiveseoane | egansecndeas) Trseerevesererene ane nainighle » 006 scsinewr gow HUsIRR@s HROTERH wkmnnes eadedanca- SERRE! saviasicaiees 
: ditor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- | 
je very of any attempt submitted, ! 
1 Ny correapondencs will be entered into in conaection with the 
von, und telegrums will be ignored. 


Pesci send 


' marry him, but she isn’t in love with him, and so, have come to talk to their particular girl whom 
she prefers to continue attending at the four marble- | they mean to marry. 


lished decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
topped tables which are allotted to her than to These are serious courtships, and they are not 
| become a doctor's wife. looked on with much favour by the management, 


TEA-SHOP GOURTSHIPS 
e 
ee OOOO . 
; a . . Love-making in a discreet way is rather encour- and when once a irl is suspected of being engaged, 
The Pretty Little Waitress Generally Marries Well. | aged by the rranagement of tha modern tea-shop, her services aie very often dispensed with, 50 
By a TEA-GIRL. | but the tea-girl has to take good care not to indulge thata tea-girl’s engagement is generally a short one. 
Tnovan the tea-girl rarely or never marries a, init to the detriment of the business. For example, The sort of girl that the management like is a girl 
eer ur millionaire, she does not do at all badly in it is considered “ bad business” for a girl to show who is friends with a lot of customers, | mals 
ie marrying way. ' any marked attention for one male customer when , customers, of course, without being too friendly 


7 


stockbrokers, | a number are seated at the same table. She must, with any, for it is a girl of this sort who makes 


‘There are many _ barristers, 8 a girl 
wticitors, doctors, and prosperous business men __ be equally pleasant and civil to all. regular customers. This is a tea-shop secret, thero 
wiio first made the acquaintance of their wives in | Good Girls Don't Flirt. ; are girls who could take a large number of a tea- 
tea-shop they were wont to frequent for luoch or There are some men mean enough to get a girl | shop’s regular customers with them to any shop 
“lernoon tea. into considerable trouble for talking fare than sie | Sey went Ba A gitl of this sort is often pail 
L | better wages than her companions, though the 
8 g 


- pretty and attractive tea-girl has no lack of ought to one particular man. I know of several i 
piniters, and I doubt very much if there is a git! | instances where regular customers have written to | xtra payment Is made secretly. 
i iny of the great London tea-shops who could | the management complaining ofa girl for doing this. | Plenty of Gifts from Admirers. 
— married to-morrow if she chose. . They made these complaints on the score that | A pretty and attractive tea-girl has by no mcans 
© ata fact is the modern tea-girl isn’t particu- | their orders were not properly attended to, but, of | a bad time of it sometimes. 

Bante pac to marry even if the offer comes from | course, the real cause of their complaints was just| She gets no end of presents from admirers in the 
mca pee eligible admirer ; there are plenty of | petty jealousy. However, a good business girl| way of flowers, fruit, scent bottles, books, and 
te nf 10 would refuse, and have to my know- | over indulges in & flirtation with a customer except | plenty of theatre and concert tickets. 

<e refused, quite well-to-do men for the simple , yhen he is at a table by himself and when she is not In this respect the plain unattractive girl has net 


apes that they did not care sufficiently for them pusy. to he sure quite so good a time of it, but, in the long 
larry them. rs. | Between three and four in the afternoon is the! run, perhaps she fares better than the pretty giil 
Mayn’t Favour One Customer. | tea-girl’s slackest hour of the day, most of the if she is a capable business person. The gool 
| know a tea-girl who is in a shop in Oxford | luncheoners have gone and the tea crowd don’t; positions in the large tea-shop businesses, which 
Bivcet who could marry a doctor in a first-rate | begin to come till past four. are open to women, such as that of a depot 

go into a tea-shop at that hour and see | inspectorship, which is worth between £3 to gta 


pies in the West-end if she chose, but she| If you \ 
ocsn't. He has asked her half-a-dozen times to | any men there you may take it that most of them | wee 


k, are usually filled by the plain looking givis. 


“No Tips. All wed.” That sign greeted me in a restaurant the other day. ow 
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ARE PENALTIES WELL TAKEN? 


By a LEAGUE REFEREE. 


I say no! A few weeks ago Manchester City 
were awarded three penalty-kicks in their match 
against Newcastle. They fuiled to score from any 
one of the three kicka. This, on the face of it, 
shows that something is wrong. 

One of the most surprising things to me, as ° 
League referee, is the ordinary tactics of most oi 
our Association footballers. Many a time I hare 
been inclined to say to a footballer: ‘ What mis- 
taken tactics!’ when a penalty-kick ia to be taken. 
or at some other time when the attack is making 
ineffectual efforts to beat the opposing defence. 

Most penalty-kickers walk up to the ball as if 
they are going to burst the net, to say nothing of 
seoring a yoal, Tactics in penalty-kicking I have 
never scen employed to any great extent. One o! 
the finest dupes to put a goalkeeper off his guarl 
is this; 

Arrange beforchand who is to take the penalty- 
kick, and get a colleague to be ready to follow or. 
Instead of shooting at the goal, the penalty-kicker 
shoves the ball to the side and the colleague, 
before the goalkesper can steady himself, has th> 
ball in the net. 

By doing this absolutely no rule is infringed, for 
the penalty rule says that the ball has only to be 
kicked forward, and is in play when kicked. 


A’ cute dodge that ix scarcely ever used, A, the penalty. 
kicker, instead of shooting at the goal, passes the ball 
forward to one side and B rushes ia and scores. 


Another dodge of considerable use to penalty- 
kickers is the following. I once scored for a team 
myself by its aid. Remember, I was refereeing the 
game, which was a friendly, just when the penalty 
rule was introduced in 1891. 

My artifice was to feint a shot towards the right 
and quickly to shoot into the left of the goal. It 
is surprising how little this is done. Of course, I 
was asked to demonstrate how a goal should be 
scored from a penalty-kick, and I obliged. 

A third wheeze is of some value, and though not 
so good as the preceding two, is surely worth a 
trial, for some good goalkeepers can save anything 
in the nature of a straightly directed shot. 

The penalty-kicker takes the ball at A (in the 
last picture), and instead of shooting at the goal he 
sends it along the bye line, and a colleague, who 
understands the movement, whips it back to B, 
from which the original kicker scores. 

The success of this depends mainly on the under- 
= standing be- 

tween C, the 
penalty - kicker 
and his colleague 


7 fees it; 
Suna 
SSS 
=, D, and the 


a) ~ outwitting of 


the defence. 
Yet another 


x. plancan be tried, 
—e and it is as effec- 
s tive asany. 
Take the goal- 
Catches the “*@oalie” Nappiny. keeper as your 
Ho vrperts the ball will be shot tothe Objective, an d 
lft,as the penalty-kicker has feinted shoot as low as 
a kick in that direction, his knees, but no 
lower. Jf you 
should shoot too low the probability is that he wil! 
kick the ball away, and your chance is lost. But 
just at kneo height he has the most difficult shot to 
save that you can give him, and often he has just 
to push the ball out to you so that you can score 
easily. 
Unfortunately penalty-kicking is not practised as 


The waitresses didn’t look all murricd! Of course the 0 had fallen out of the word allowed. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. fae 
+ ie land thi junfortonae aa emi | Mone 
Licking is net a0 easy 2s it seems. , HARD-LYING MOR }. : 
_In some clubs, however, there is a regular eons all 
licker, and only when be fails too ie" bination | Extrea Earned by British Tars for :. 4 « 


Dangercus Work. 


is valued, the actions of a penalty-kicker a3 he 
moves forward to take the kick should be enough to 
show his colleagues what he has made up his mind 
to do. 

Many clubs select the wrong person to take 
penalty-kicks. In order to prove a competent 
penalty-kicker it is absolutely necessary to be able 
to use both fect indiscriminatcly. Neither back is 


Some people look upon our Navy =: 
luxury. About its being a luxury 1 
opinion, but no one can deny that it i 
institution. 

The annual pay of the officers and «- 
first-class battleship or cruiser is about + 
year, and their food, or that part of it 
‘Admiralty pays for, costs another £15 
costs £23.000 ; stores and repairs £15.').. 
a total of £93,000 a year for each ot o.. 
fighting units. 

Pay in the Navy is a most compli at 
Blue Books tell us that it variex 1: 
year for a boy to £2,190 for an Adm. 
Fleet. 

But the gradations are infinite, an! 1 
grades can earn extra money in a varict 
ways. 

When a lad first joins he goes to 
ship where he gets a free outfit and }. 
rate of sixpence a day. This sun 
increase by good conduct, and by thie +) 
cightcen, if he has done well, he is gettine | 
a day. 


Anvther Good Ruve. 


Kicking from A the penaity-taker passes the ball along 
the dotted line; D whips it back to the point B, and the 
original taker scores. ‘The goalkeeper is helpless. 


A.@. fer the First Time. 


He then becomes O.S. (ordinary sear: 
is promoted to one and threepence a «| 


of much use, for although each can kick with either |g man’s privileges. Now it lies with |i 


foot, use has made the right back partial to kicking 
a penalty with bis right, and the left back vice 
versa. 

Backs should never kick penaltics. The best 

nalty-kicker is the centre-half, for unconsciously 
fe uses both feet, as necessity arises. And the 
goalkeeper as a rule never knows what kind of 
close shot the centre-half usually puts in, and does 
not know his play. 

Obviously during the whole game he is sizing up 
the forwards, and can watch every forward’s kind 
of shot. He knows intuitively what each forward 
would likely do in the event of a penalty-kick. He 
does not know what the centre-half will do. 


once brings an extra fourpence a day. 


to gunnery, signalling, or torpedo work. or 
to more than one. 


daily. 


than gunnery, is better paid. It means 


instead of fourpence a day. 


vepence a day. Every 
MAKING SURE OF THEM. which he wins adds ancther daily penny. 

“You have some fine ducks this morning,” said 
a schoolmaster to a poulterer. 

“Yes, sir, all fresh to-day.” 

“ What is the price ?”* 

“ You can take your choice, sir, for I have them 
at all prices.” 

“ Well, I want to give my boys a treat; but I 
do not want them to be too tender. There are a 
dozen here—pick out four of the toughest.” 

The poulterer obeyed. 

“ Here, sir, you have four of the toughest birds 
in my shop.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the schoolmaster ; ‘‘ I'll 
take the other cight.” 


promotion. 


before him. 


him a further one and nine a week. 
Petty officers of the first-class are pat 


while a chief petty officer earns two ani 
three and twopence. 


Garry your “Pearson's” In your 
hand, 


And see what wo will give you. 


Tis is our latest device for distributing gifts 
among the loyal readers of P.W. 

It is not a competition, there is no entrance 
fee. All you have to do is just simply to carry 
about with you in the strect,in the train, on a 3bus or 
tram your usual copy of Pearson's Weekly and wait 
till you are spotted by one of the many representa- 
tives of P.W., who are all over the country. 
Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 
issue of the paper, our representative will quietly 
hand you a postcard, ready stamped and addressed, 
to the Editor of P.W. in London. On this postcard 
is a long list of gifts, and all you havo to doi is just 
to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space 
provided, and drop the postcard in the nearest 
pillar box. 

A morning or so later the gift you have selected 
will arrive at your address with the compliments 
of the Editor. Already a few readers have 
received gifts in this manner. You'll find their 
names and addresses on page 856. So remember to 


Carry your ‘** Pezrson's” in your 
hand, : 


And ceo what we will give you. 


second lieutenant. The latter gets £!'! 
yearly. 

After twenty-two years’ service 4 man 1 
at the age of forty with a pension for life « 
£40. 


if they do not claim the full amount they a! 
money instead. For instance, a Mess o! 
four men may be allowed twenty-four |: 


only. 
shillings—that is, 
usually pool these savings and spend ther 
luxuries in the dry canteen. 

On tinned beef the allowance is fiv: 
pound ; on cocoa, fivepence ; tea, a shillin: 
three shillings a gallon. 

Men ordered to unhealthy parts, such: @ 


and the like, and men on foreign stations a" 
two pounds of tobacco a month instead 0! 
pound allowed at home. 


marines. 
is called, “ hard-lying ” money, Submar: 
no regular sleeping accommodation. !' 
curious terms, 


=z 


raise his status to that of able seaman, » 
Once he becomes A.B. he usually spoci.’. «sf 
some particular branch. He turns his 11: 


He gets his gunnery ii)“: 
at one of the three gunnery schools, and i: 
a first-class certificate, another fourpence # uy i 
added to his pay, making it one and cleve:) 71 


twopence to two and five a day, apart fro: 


The salary of a chief gunner, a be.! . 
master carpenter is more than double | 


the three former billets run from {£12 rial 


pork. They claim, we will say, eighteen ° 
For the balance they are allo. 
fourpence @ poun:'. 


rivers, get extra rations of tea, coffee, pot!: . 


The best paid billets in tho Navy are - 
Officers and men alike are allow « 


} 


Torpedo work, being more difficult to waste 

sin perce 
If our youns AB. 
ualifies in both, his pay rises to a total of two al 
conduct bad. 


Can Rise to a Petty Cfficcr. 
But this is by no means the limit of joy a! 
The ambitious young man vi} |. ! 


is screwed on the right way has excellent J": 


He will rise first to leading seaman, w! i. °" 
another twopence daily to his salary, and od 
to petty officer of the second-class, wit. 21° 


Submarine Tars Pald We::. 


The rank and file of the Navy have © 
fixed allowance of provisions madc to t'" 


STRA 
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ANGE SIN 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GREAT STORY. 


nD MILLBSOROUGH: A wealthy cotton mer- 
aa iat and virtual owner of Millborough. 

MARY RYDER: A good woman whom Lord Mill- 
Torough loves and wrongs. This happens when 
they are both young. To make marriage with Lo:d 
Mili: orough possible, she is belioved to have killed 
Lee brute of & husband. Lord Millborough really 
a ruunitted thecrime. Mary Ryder now calls herself 
Mrs. Pant, 

LArY MILLBOROUGH : The woman Lord Mill- 
iorough eventually marrics. The urion is not a 
Lappy ones 

STAN LLY JACK and Miss DELORME: Tie 
“ats of a gang of criminals who poso as a dramatic 

: y. They plot to secure Lady Millborough’s 

jeae's, and though ono of their underlings steals 
tw snes, the whole affair is bungled. 

BABLAGE: The underling who, by taking a butler's 

a’ Millborough Hall, carries out the burglary. 

WILLOW: A pretty, shallow-minded little 
‘ch whose passion for the stage gets her into 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE (continued). 


: The Cry in the Night. 


io, coming through the bars and the one 
pou that Old Stump had shattered, made him recoil. 
Tho non, clear of a cloud, flung light on the woman's 
Jadowy face, out from which, like blazing 

, tered her mad eyes. 
li, who was Old Stump now, rat-catcher, man of 
the s wers and the high-roads, yct from whom there 
ines tlashed a touch telling of a human heart 
it nob quite killed, had heard his name—tho 
rine that belonged to his searcd past—as it came 
fom the lips of the ghost-woman behiod bars and 


iroken (!asa. 

= clutched the bars with his hugo hands, the 
tirible and ugly gap where a finger was missing from 
one of thein visible—the finger that had been caught 
ina sec!-toothed trap, from which he had wrenched 
lus iand, leaving the finger behind without a groan 
Ge pun. 

* Robes 0 
ett te God! 
jis name again ! 
tk Wood was gone from his seamed, scarred face. 
The thing had happened ; the moment that he bad 
posed foe revengefully was come. 

This was no ghost-like mirage. He was face to face 
wit the w ife who had betrayed him, the woman he 
had adured with all the intensity of his rugzed, power- 


Reube! I said so. Oh, my 


fulnature Cill he had proved her falseness, and wituessed 
ler inidclity with his own cyes. 

; Nis faithless wife, whom he had sworn to kill if ever 
le cune upon her—not torturingly, but swiftly, lixe 


an ca-cutioner. Torture? Let him ever get the 


bound with a gleaming gold tooth in his power—he | 


would torture 
velome relief ! 
_ But though be had dreamed of a day when he 

iid find his false wife, hc had never pictured himself 
«the woman who had lit the torch of hate in his 
brast in a mad-house, with staring, awful eycs. 
sil *, he had pictured her gaily flaunting herself 
sow where in the pleasurc-haunts of the world, decked 
cut in finery and her lover's gifts. 
, Wai ihis demented creature, cowering now on the 
ah ta of the bars, the flesh-and-blood woman who 
= pot him for a smiling fiend with a gold tooth 
al? had sworn to kill her ! The veins knotted on 
bis turchead as his hands tightened their clutch on the 
‘ars, and he gave a mighty wrench at them. And as 
rics so, his face right up against the bars for a 
Heng the woman, with a scream of terror, shrank 
ee a the room, her hands thrust out as though to 
raed a blow that must fall sooner or later, like a 

i ied animal crouching from a cruel master. 

vegas she hid her face in her hands. 

“ ieee 1" His voice sounded scarccly human. 
t ae wretched, frenzied woman raised her face from 
ot bands, The light of insanity had left her eves. 
fear nee !” sho whispered. ‘ Kill mo! Death's 
rhage vaen this place! Kill me! I deserve it! I 
Pula “ to live! But when you’vo killed me, 
: a cl him—the fiend who ruined both 
of Ba bars still separated them, and the huge hands 
a eon Ae sere no longer seeking to break them with 

iene, A convulsion twisted his scamed features. 


im till he should ery for death as a 


For the best similar mistakes in notices I will give five stylo pens. 


chapters tell how Stanloy Jack, tiring of Miss Delor no, his her shat up ina mvl-ho 


serious trouble. She is employed as a maid at 
Miilborough Hall and she rans away to Lendon, to 
join the stage, on the night of the jewel theft. 
Quite unknowingly, she takes with her a bag con- 
taining the stolcm stones. Babbage placed them in 
the bag. 

BOB EVANS: A chauffeur, once in the maples of Lord 
Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she has been false. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR PICELES OF SCOT- 
LAND YARD: A clever little detective 
who is gradually unravelling the Millborough 
mystery. 

THE RAT-CATCHER OF DIVER STREET: 
Better known as old Stump—owing to a malfornel 
hand. Ho is really Miss Delcrme’s wronged 
husband and has sworn to kili hur when next tlLey 
mect. In London, Qld Stump robs Fairy of the 
bag containing the jewela—in_ reality paste. Now 
he is in Millborough blackmailing her lady- 
Bap. 


His great chest hcaved under the tumult of tempestuous 
emotions raging within him. 

“I’m not mad, but they want to make me\” She 
was whispering again, but the words carried \to the 
man at the barred window through the broken plass. 
“Kill mo, but don’t leave me here in this awful place, 
for pity’s sake—for pity’s sake ! " 

Old Stump did not answer. His grip loosened. With 
his maimed hand he dashed away sweat that was 
beading now on his forchead. Then for a moment, 
seeming to shake his terrible obsession from him,:he 
listencd. But all was silent. Tbe breaking of glass 
seemed to have attracted no attention. 

Hate was struggling with pity in his seared nature, 
the hurnan man in him with the devil, for his rugged 
eee lay hidden in the depths of his distorted 
nature like a jewel in a cess-pool. This was the woman 
he had loved, not flaunting about the world in the 
finery of sin, but being driven mad in a private mad- 
honse, put there by the fiend who had tired of her. 

Thoughts rushed. 

How many years ago it seemed! He, from whom 
children shrank and whom even men gave & wide 
berth, recalled his wedding-day and his beautiful 
fragrant, superb young bride, innocent then as & 
flower. And they were happy—happy as the days were 
long—till the serpent entered their Garden of Eden 
across the Atlantic in the shape of Stanley Jack! 
Reuben Denver he was in those days, not Old Stump, 
rat-catcher and tramp of tke road, with a cellar in 


A splendid gift to him twas sent, 
"Cos he carried his“ Pearson's '’ where'er 
he went. 
(See Page 838.) 


London for his permanent address. And he had 
trusted and counted as o friend the man who stole his 
wife's love ; treated him with generous hospitality till 
the tragic night of revelation and disillusion. 

Again he dashed his maimed hand across his wet 
brows. ‘lhe wonder was that blood was not mingled 
with his sweat. 

Within the room the woman crouched silently, but 
with hands reaching out quiveringly to the great figure 
against the barred window. 

“Pity 1” eried out ber gesture almost as cloqucnily 

words. 

* Pity, yes! But what pity had she showp hii ? 
She had left him for dead and gone off to take her fill 
of guilty love with the man who thought he had killed 
him when he pumped a double dose of lead into him 
with his revolver ; before he, Reuben Denver, could 
get at his throat and throttle the life out of hint 

Still, hate and pity fought fer the mastery as, a8 if 
appealing for inspiration, Old Siump plunged his hand 
into the pocket where biack Nero, vermin, but faithful 
friend, nestled. . 

“What do you say, Nero, little pal? An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth!” He was maring, not 
speaking. “ ‘The Book tclls us that; we studied the 
Scriptures once ; but it’s years ago ! And yeb —the 
rat was squirming under the touch of his hand—* she 
was the only inspiration {ever had in my life 3 she 
once locked into my cyc* and said she loved me! 

The silent shape within the roo stitred, bowed her 
head, and her arms droppet limply and hopelessly to 


| her sides. eee 
And then, with a staring suc denness, light ilumined 


Mark 


) v f use. Meanwhile, Old Stump leavas Milloorou for London. 
evry Miss Delorme is devained, he tinds out that sone dovilry is taking p'ace at th» asylum, ; a . 
1 goes to see if he cau help the inmates, and from inside her heavily barred room Miss Dolorme recognises her husband. (You can now read on.) 


BETH WILLOW has been adonted by Fairy’s father. 

Sho is the daughter of Lord Millborough and Mary 
Ryder. 

MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborough’s late secretary 
and companion. He is in love with Beth Willow. 

LUKE WOAD: The ne’er-do-well of Millborough, 
Woad has found out Lord Millborough’s sin and is 
blackmailing him. He is also fond, in a way, of 
Beth and has threatened to expose her mother unless 
she marries him. 

SALVATION JEMMY: An ex-burglar who now 
apends his time doing rescue work on the Embauk- 
ment. 

LISETTE DUPONT: A lively French maid at tho 
Hall. fhe is heiping, and is in love with Pickles. 


MAJOR COLLETT: The head of the Millbcrough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. Sho has 
some hold over tho Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not bo found, us they are paste, and 
Lord Millborough dcozn’t know it. 


Passing through 


the darkness of the room. A man, carry ing a lamp, 
hed entered—Doctor Mex. He did not sce the huge 
figure on the other side of the broken window, nor the 
broken pane iteelf—only the crouching woman in ao 
attitude of hopcless despair. 

“You beauty!” he hissed. 
you've got to? Come along back, come along back 

i oe the lamp in one hand, ho reached out to 
seize her with his other. Horror of the man stung hee 
into life. She gave a piercing scream. 

* Reube, Hoube, save me; don’t let him take me back 
to the padded cell, to death—worse than : 

“ By the living God, no!” 

It was like the terrible roar of some wild animal. 
Old Stump was tearing at the bars. 

But there was a crash ! 

The suddenness, the unexpectcdness of it all, sight 
of the great, writhing figure tearing at the bars, had 
unnerved the pseudo ductor, whose home—according 
to advertisements—afforded retirement and treatinent 
for victims of the drink or drug-habit. 

The lamp had fallen from his hand. Even as it 

struck the ground a sheet of flame seemed to blaze up 
envclopingly, spreading and running along tho flour, 
and licked at the flimsy nightdress of tho terrified 
woman who ran away from the red tongues with 
| shricks of maddened terror. 
A roar caine from Old Stump ike a lion in a deata 
lagony. Gone were hate and desire for revenge. THis 
manicod had claimed bim. But though Le was as 
sirong ag two averaga mcp, the bars, stout and 
cemented rocklike in masonry, refused to yield to his 
onslaught. Veins stood out like whipeord on his 
forehead, and the muscles of hig arms like strands of 
wire. 

He tore and tore with the might of despair, Dut 
there was no breaking them. 

A door slammed, ‘The man who had dropped the 
lamp was gone. The flames were rising up lke a red 
curtain between the woman and the window, and were 
driving her, like hissing red-tongucd serpents, intu a 
corner of the room. : 

She was screaming and tearing at her dishevelicd 


“So this is where 


. 


hair. 

“All right, Pll get to you yet, Beatrix! " 

He was gone from the window, Old Stump, well- 
nigh driven mad himself, yet with his brain still 
working with an almost blazing-tike clearness, He 
must get into the house by some other way, into that 
room. 

Another window ! 

But that, too, was barred. It was frightful, the 
look on his seamed, pock-marked features ! 

‘Another window, and that also barred! He tors 
at these bars, but they beat him as the others had done. 

A door! 

He staggered back some half 2 dozen vards, «nd 
then charged with the ferocity of a mad bull. 

And, with a splintering ard a crashing, the door gave. 

“ Beatrix!” 

His ery rang out thronch the smoke into which he 
plunged. No human socids reached him, only the 
crackling and hiss of {hincs that were spreading with 
| analmos: incredible rapidity. Me did net know which 
}way to tarn tu find his way to the room where five 

prisoned the woman who was scl vis Wiles 
Firo and smoke scemed every Lere HOW. 
“ Beatrix!” 
What was that above the roar and hiss? A hamea 
| crys He plunged into a smoke-clouded corridor, and 


postcards “ Allwed.”” (See pause Sdv) 


Oa 


it flashed through his mind that the house must have 
been fired again in another place since the crashing- 
down of the lamp. 

keain a cry from behind a dor. 
the door was locked aad the key gone! 
ves) cf fury that came from the maddened man 
wo- awful! Bars had beaten him; but doors yiellcd 
ty him. It gave as he dashed himself against it. 

‘Le room beyond was a furnace of flame. Flames 
pat out at him, licked his face, his manelike hair, and 
L': clethes ; but there was something lying at his fect, 
@ :mething scarcely human to look upon. 

With a hoarse screech, he stooped and gathered it 
up, crushed it to him, and then, beating out the flames 
cf the woman’s burning nightdress with one hand and 
crashing out others by pressing her closely against Lis 
own big body, he staggered Tack along the snioke- 
charged corridor. 

Dazed, scorched and panting, he reeled blindly 
with his human burden through the volume of smoke 
that seemed to grow moie dense with cvery second 
of time, 

The fire had spread with a terrible rapidity. Win- 
d»vs in different parts of the house had lit up flaringly 
acd almost simultancously, and the fire had got a grip 
on the building and was casting a lurid glare on the 
nicht sky before the alavm was given in the distant 
village. 

The Gire-brigade was a volunteer force, full of zeal 
a! proud of their helmets, hatchets, and uniforms, 
Lu: not over-smart in the matter of turning out and 
getting away. The very horses had to be obtained 
from a livervman’s stables. 

‘Looks like Hallam House!” cried Mr. Joynt, 
the local butcher, as he rushed from his house, his 
Lelinet at a comical angle and buckling on his belt, 
and almost collided with Mr. Yeest, the baker, another 
member of the voluntcer brigade, who was also wrest- 
liaz with his belt. 

The fire-bell rigged i above the primitive engine- 
hcuse was jangling out harshly now. But one of the 
herses was restive and refused to be backed into 
harness, and an accident happened to the escape before 
it had gone a hundred yards. Volunteers, other than 
members of the brigade, were assisting to push it with 
more zeal than discretion, and the rim of one wheel 
parting from the spokes, it was put out of action 
completely. 

And in the meantime the red glow grew decper on 
the night sky. 

And when the fire-engine at last got under way there 
was more noise than specd about it. 

“Fire, fire, fire!’’ hoarscly shouted the members 
of tho volunteer brigade, and there was much tremen- 
d us jangling of the bell. 

But the engino was overcrowded. A number of men, 
net members of the brigade, but anxious for a lift 
to the conflagration, clambered on to thle engine at 
the last moment, adding dead, useless weight. ‘The 
horses, too, taken from a livery stable, at best were not 
fliers. Nevertheless, a sudden jolt of the engine flung 
off one of the members of the brigatles he was fortu- 
nately not hurt sciiously, but the brigade was a 
member short when it reached the scene. 

Here fresh trouble awaited them. The house was 
blazing I:ke a furnace but though the engino was 
equipped with many lengths of hose, nobody could 
lovate an available water supply. Helf-a-dozen men 
were shouting out contradictory orders and sugges- 
tions. Discipline, not courage, was lacking. 

‘The massive iron gates, set in the high wall that 
encompassed Hallam House, retreat for victims of 
th: drink and drug habits and the weak-minded, 
were found unlocked and slightly ajar. Some of the 
firc-brigade had rushed into the grounds, intent upon 
life-saving, but it was impossible to get within yards 
of tho blazing furnace. Flames shot out back and 
front. By this time the inmates must have either 
made good their escape or perished. But if they had 
escaped, what had become of them ? 

Jn onc instance—that of a woman, the question was 
answered in ghastly fashion. She must have crawled 
to the ehrubbery in which two of the firemen found 
her, and her clothes must have been ablaze when she 
dit so. It was tuo ghastly for description. 

She was hardly recognisable as a human being. a 
wean, but she still breathed. Even where she lay 
the heat was almost unendurable, but the two volun- 
tec firemen gathered her up and staggered wi h their 
burden from the grounds, through the gates, outside 
wnich stood the engine, still useless for want of water. 

‘The crowd had increased. The men and their burden 
had just passed out when, with a noise of thunder, and 
senting up a volcanic shoot of flame and sparks and 
smoke, the roof fell in. 

Then two more firemen, well-nigh smoke-blinded 
and scorched, staggered out with another human 
burden, another woman. She must have jumped 
from one of the wiadows, for her limbs were found to 
bes broken. But a portion of her clothes were dis- 
tinyuishable, and those who bent over her presently 
came to the conclusion that she must have been one of 
the nurses of the establishment. Life was extinct. 

And tho awo-stricken, heipless, increasing crowd 
wondered whether one of Dr. Mex’s paticnts had set. 
tire to the place in the first instance, while the others 
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slept. And what bad become of Dr. Mex? Had he 

perished in the flames? How many had perished ? 

Time alone would show, 
s * 


* 2 


A caravan was drawn up on the broad turf-strip 
between the hedge-row ant the road, and the horses 
that had drawn it to its halting-place for the night 
was tethered hard by. The caravan itself was deco- 
rated with wicker chairs and baskets and tin utensils 
for sale, and a thin wisp of smoke twined out of the 
chimnev-pot stuck in the roof. 

The interior of (he caravan was a mixture of kitchen 
and slecping apartment, and, though cramped, was 
wondrous clean, and the copper kcttle and cooking 
apparatus highly polished. ‘The occupants were two 
women, sleeping one above the other, on shelves like 
ships’ berths. . 

A faint red glow plerees the small curtained windows, 
and the elder of the two women, a very stout party, 
and sleeping on the lower berth, opened her cyes, 
and thought the glow was the light of a red sunrise. 

“Lawks a-mussy!” she ejaculated. “ We onght 
to have becn two miles along the road afore this. 
Sal! she cried. ‘ Wake up, lazy-bones. ‘There's 
daylight in the sky, and you and me a-laying of in our 
beds as if we were millionaires and ’adn’t got our 
livings to get!” 

With that the stout party, whose bulk was really 
enormous, slipped to the floor. Lettering on the 
exterior of the caravan would have informed anyone 
that her name was Elizabeth Bunbill. On the road 
she was known as “‘ Fat Bess.” There was a touch of 
Romany in her blood, proclaimed by her dark eyes and 
black, rather crinkly hair, that years had not greyed. 

os ns right, mother!” came sleepily from the top- 
berth. : 

Sal Bunhill was a handsome, dark-eyed wench, with 
{ree limbs, her mother’s dark eyes and black hair. 

“Tat Bess ” went to the door of the caravan. 

“Sal!” she cried. ‘“ Lawks a-mussy, but it ain’t 
the dawn, but a fire.” 

Handsome Sal jumped down from her berth, and 
joincd her mother at the door. 

“That’s what it is, mother!” 

Almost as she uttered the words, Fat Bess clutched 


an 
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her arm and pointed down the road lit up with the glow. 

‘** Lawks a-mussy, Sal.” 

“A man—and carrying something !” 

A recling, rolling, swaying, tottering, hugely built 
man, who might have been afflicted wit! partial blicd- 
ness or in a state of drunkenness. 

He zigzagged across the road as he came along, 
carrying something in his arms, now and again his 
knees giving under him, though he never quite fell, 
always just managing to recover himself. Some 
instinct, some blurred impulse, seemed to be keeping 
him going and spurring him on, enabling him to 
master terrible bodily exhaustion. 

‘*He’s carrying somebody that’s been hurt in the 
fire, mother!’ cricd handsome Sala‘ That's what 
it is!” 

With that she flung open the lower half of the door, 
and, with a Icap, disdaining the steps, leapt to the 
ground, a half-dreesed, petticoated, Amazonien figure. 

The oncomer was Old Stump. His breath made a 
wheezing, panting, screeching kind of sound in his 
windpipe. His eyes, Lluod-shot, were more than half- 
closed. The woman he carried looked more like a 
charred bundle than a woman—Beatrix Delorme ! 

Fat Bess’s jumping days were past, but she had 
descended the caravan steps with a running kind of 
tumble, and landed on her fect. 

“My goodncss!”’ she gasped. “Dut it’s Old 
Stump!” 

Handsome Sal had reached him. He tried to speak, 
but only guttural, wheezing sounds came from his 
throat. He seemed almost demented as well as on 
the point of dropping. 

“Give her to me!” cried handsome Sal. ‘* Poor 
ercatur@—burned in the fire ’’—she jerked a thumb at 
the glow in the sky, growing more red—* give her 
to me!” 

Something like words came from Old Stump. 

“No—no! Mine —hate—love — pity —revenge ! 
Live—die together!” 

But it was incoherent. Yet he seemed to sce the 
caravan now, and sight of it acted like a touch of the 
spur. Fat Bess had reached him also now, and 
clamoured at him to tell her what had happened in the 
sate breath that she demanded him to hand over the 

poor creature to her and Sal; but he did not scem to 
near. Hf[e appeared only conscious of a goal before 
him in the shape of the caravan. 

He staggered on drunkenly, the women on cither side 
of lim, and lurched blindly up the steps into the 
caravan, Somehow he contrived to lay the uncon- 
scious, terribly burned woman on the lower of the two 
berths. die dropped to his knees, and for a moment 
his huge body became Jimply hunched as if conscious- 


nes3 had left him, but the next momer* 1). 


up again. 

“ Gil -- Sour — rags --- cotton-woal 1% te 
women keard kim groan. “ Apythin K 
sort!” ° 


CHAPTER FiFTY-TWO. 
Bab Ca'ls to See “ Fairy.” 
We lft Bob Evans bound for Cor:s $ 
elbow Salvation Jemmy, who had revoalet 
that the girl snatched froin self-destr.. 
Mrs. Paul—Angel of the Embankment —|, 
her home—was Fairy. 
But legs were too slow for Bob Evans, 
cricd huskily, and a moment later he a: | 


tionist were in a texi-cab. Salvation Jes:. eA 
nervy, muscular hand on Bob’s. 
“Gawd moves in a mysterious way, Je) -) 


perform!” he said. “ Bear that in nisi. : ‘i 
I’ve never asked you to tell me your tr! oy] 
don’t ask you now.” 

“Only let me get to her—my little las: :° 
Bob Evans coul:l say. Yet he felt strong c: 4 
the hard hand that in the unregenera’s ¢ - : .j 
“ busted ” safes and knocked “ coppers " alc. 

Remorse and hope alternated in his te: |, 
Had he misjudged Fairy and perhap: heip+ ye 
her to attempt the desperate act ? God fil). 1 
if he had ! & 

The cab drew up at the fadcd-looking Jute! "9 
in Corus street. 

A choky cry broke from Bob Evans as the fi. 3! 
opened, and Beth, white-faced and with « tel 
look in her eyes, faced him. At the unexpected s).!0 1 
him she shrank back with a terrible quiverin, vi |: 
lips, and there was a half-movement of her hauls «. { 
she would hide her face in them. But she cont: 
it. Yet how was she to tell Bob Evans vbat 1..:; 
had confessed to her ? 

Salvation Jemmy stood at Bob’s elbow, anil he g.: 
a little start. He had never set eyes on Beth Wi 
before, but he saw the resemblance between her «:1 
Mrs. Paul, a resemblance that was all the greater : 
this moment because want of sleep and anguish |i 
aged and thinned Beth’s white face and given i: a 
shadowy look. . 

“°Er daughter?” thought Salvation Jens. 
“ Though I never ‘eard tell that she ‘ad onc ! © 

‘* Where’s my lass ?’’ Bob Evans did not q1: 
or wonder at Beth’s presence in London. §+:' 
was subordinate to his great craving to take 
his arms, to ask forgiveness, and to forgive. 

Again a terrible quivering of Beth’s lips bevin | tet 
control. Bob Evans had come too late! ‘Ih. uc.) 
mischief had been done. 

‘“*Mrs.—Mrs. Paul is with her, Bob!” 

“Go to her, Beth, go to Fairy—tell her Is |: i°- 
that I’ve come to ask forgiveness and tu cise 1! I 
just want to take her in my arms—and love }:.: ' 

Bob had forgotten the presence of Salvation Jou 3; 
the latter gulped. 

It was no use beating about the buh. No5 
was to be gained by postponement. Bob Evau-1.it 
be told the truth. 

“ T’ve something to tell you first!” said 7. 

Something in her eyes, on her face, sent «:: 
back to Bob’s heart. He caught her wrist. 

‘What d’ye mean ? ” 

“Come with me—I’ll try to tell you!” 

“Don't take no notice of me!” sxii > 2 
Jemmy. “I1'll walk up and down and pris ° 
as keeps a merciful eye on all on us—if we dil » 
it. Don’t take no notice of me!” 

He jerked his peaked cap down over 1): ! e2 
eyebrows, and walked away. The front dv | °\ 

“Come with me,” whispered Beth, and ci... | 2 
Evans into Mrs. Paul’s sitting-room. 

His movements were very mechanical no-v. 

*‘ What is it you've got to tell me, Beth, '! 
Fairy ? ” he whispered. 

‘She has a : 

“What ?”? His voice went stern and ic , 

“Bob, poor little Fairy—she believed her-: te 
married—to be a wife—but she has been deceis: | 
was a trick—and now——” 

Beth did not finish. The look on the 11° 
plain face, with its bulldog touch, was bey: 
endurance. Yet it had been impossible to \' 
the news from him, She turned away quick], «1+ 
her eyes. 

There was a silence of seconds before she fc": si 
Bob Evan 29 


ra 


like, painful grip on her shoulder. 
her round. a 
“Tell me the dog’s name? Tell it me—ih:. / ¢ 
” 


no rest now for me—— 

Murder blazed from his eyes. , 

“No, no!” Beth clung to him implotin.': 
hands on his powerful, heaving shoulders. |!" 
you see, Bob—it’s hard to have to speak like 1!) ‘3 
don’t you sce that there’s only one thing tobe) 
poor little Fairy, for the child that is to Ia. 
marriage must be made good. It’s the ow) 
Bob. I’ve turned it over and over again in 1.\\ 
This must be donc, though they part at the «~" 
doors, never to mcet again.” 


os 
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1 1-6 dog’s name—Sir Harold Hilmon ? ” 
Line the dB Not Sis Harold Hilmon!” Beth 
As iyeing to him.“ And I dare not tell you so 
nia like this. Violence won't help poor little 
iy the love you once bore her——” 
yer? Beat her still, I’ve never ceased 
», though I may have thought that I'd done 
why I mean killing him—the dog who’s 
3 Ptit J 2 ’ 
vay lass’a life. You won't tell me, Beth ? 
ee eood as told me. If it’s not Sir Harold— 
a but one other man—Stanley Jack!” 
agony, he flung 
reach the door, 


— 


Ic 
& Xess 


hon it leave 0 = 
a iy that, in his unreasonin 
esa him but before he coul 


t 
t 


ie |. ree the way, ber arms outstretched. 
BF ya stall not go!” she cried, ; 
tor wonderful womanly instincts were serving her 
+ pow, as they never failed to serve her at crucial 


trul 


She, too, had known the hot, blazing 
to hi!l the man who had treachcrously brought 
{to <hame, or at least to have been endowed with 
man's strength, and to have thrashed him with a 
whip tlhe writhed and howled for mercy. 

jet ig would have made matters worse. The 
tele mischief was done, and must not be made more 

a 
, if vou love her still, Bob, as you say you do, you 

“y not add suffering to her suffering. Regrets won’t 
vy usnow. Don’t think my heart doesn’t bleed for 
cou—don't (ink that 1”? a 

: il have drawn a most hcartrending picture 
-ht have been, of her former 
{ misunderstanding between Bob 
would be cleared away, and 
an.led love-story have a happy 

Lut to have done so, would have 
ion to torture, 
ten to me,” she went on passion- 
, her out-stretched arms still barring 
io wav. “I know my little sister—the 
~'s thine that can bring her anything like 
jue of mind will be propes marriage— 
to-io be able to give her little ono a 
{her's name. If you love her Bob stiil, 
you'll help to that end — by doing 
nothing 1” 

‘Jlieve was but one other thing possible 
{ic him to do, to have given Fairy the 
selter of his own name both for herself and 
tue chill to be ; but he was human. 

That would havefbeen asking too much 
of lim, inhis present mood, at all events, 
ard also, it would have been a conniving 
ut the heartless treachery of the man who 
! vd her and relieving him of N 
- consequences and the responsibility of 


of + 
L ypes 1 
nd Fo 


and 


ft 


k me to do nothing, Beth ? 
he whispered, with an opening and a 
i 4 of his hands, 

I didn’t mean that, quite. Bob, 
Ido:'t think Fairy could bear to see you, 
anit tiink it would be better not !” 

A sub from the lips of a man_ is 
alsavs terrible. Bob Evans bowed his 
ad with a crushed sound. 


1 


Put when I go to her,” went on Beth, 
“may T tell her that I have seen you—that 
yeu have forgiven her—and, Bob, I think 
you bea her forgiveness as well. =i 
why, why: 2 

Nut she checked herself. What was the 
we now of torturing him with tho what- 

‘t-have-been? Bob Evans reached for a chair and 

\ its back. He seemed to need its support, and 
after a silence he spoke, he still gripped it, and 
1d hung forward a litile. 
chaps best not!” he said in a low, gulpy voice. 
Put tell her—my little Fairy—that I—I forgive her 
43 hope she'll forgive me—tell her that if she or you, 
Beth, necd me, I’m hers and yours. If thero’s any- 
iin T can do—if a man’s wanted ’’—for his tecth 
‘len-hed and a pracing sound came from them— 

im ready. Tell her that if she changes her mind, 
ant would like to see me, not yet, but some day, I'll 
‘ome, I'm not much at words, Beth Willow, but I 
tll i: to you that I'd lay down my life for Fairy if by 


di ns so I could help her. But you tell me—I'm | 
(isctct now 3 you mustn’t mind what I said and did 


jt now—that I cam best help by doing nothing. 
“3 the hardest task you can set a man, Beth; but 


‘u're a woman with a great, grand heart, and know , 


‘t's best better than me. So I'll try to doit. Only 
ind this, Beth, I’m always ready if I’m wanted ! ” 
1 Ne turned away slowly and heavily to a table, and, 
‘ins found a pencil stump in a waistcoat pockct, he 
\r to down his address. Tho writing had a shaky look. 

it handed Beth the slip of paper. 

“Tlove her still, Beth—I love a still—I sball go on 
ping her till my dying day—but you're right. Better 
a us not to meet-—yet—and you——” 
L ite stooped suddenly, and, takirg Beth's hand 

een his own, pressed it to his lips. 

° 
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and terrible loss of life as Beth Willow paused at a block 
of buildings let out in offices. It was not her firat visit 
to the Siddons Schoo! of Dramatic Art. 

A workman, working with a screwdriver, was 
removing a brass plate that in the past had informed 

ople that the Siddons Academy was on the first floor. 

rotruding from his pocket was another brass plate, 
evidently the one he was about to fix in place of the 
one he was removing. 

Beth 


“Have they moved?” 
drawing a quic conclusicn. 

“Who?” asked the working man with charac- 
teristic deliberation. 

“The Academy—Mr. Jack—Mis3 Delorme ? ” 

“I'm a working man,’ was the answer. “Not a 
hinquiry office, miss !”’ 

Beth brushed past 


spoke quickly, 


him and up the carpetless stairs— 
into the outer office. Tho youth with a sloping chin 
was gone. A gentleman with a face cast in a dis- 
tinctly Jewish mould was superintending a couple of 
Sen who were shifting furniture, and he turned to 

th. 

“ Vat can I do for you?” he asked. . 

Had Beth scen what was on the plate in the work- 
man’s pocket, she would have rcad ‘‘ Mr. Plantagenet 
Vere, Financicr,’’ upon it. 

“IT want Mr. Jack!” said Beth. 


Mr. Plantagenct Vere, whose real name it was 
whispered was Solomons, shrugged his shoulders. 
Given up the premises—I'’m 


“Not ‘ero, my dear ! 


jutht moving in. Take one of my cards. No charge. 
No charge neither, my dear, unless pussincss is done! 

And Mr. Plantagenct Vere winked boldly at Beth. 

“ And I give a commission—sixthpence in the pound 
—on pusiness introdueed—if pusiness is done!” 

There were moncy lenders in Millborough, male and 
female, who preyed on unhappy millgirls—it was 
characteristic of por little Fairy that she had once got 
into the clutches of a female harpy, who disguised her 
calling behind an innocent little general shop, and was 
finally rescucd by Beth, who paid something like 
120 per cent. in order to do so, 

But Beth had never before encountered such a typo 
of moncvlender as Mr. Plantagenet Vere. 

According to his advertisements he was % gentleman 
of independent means, who hal struck upon tho 
brilliant idea of loaning his superfluous capital upon 
personal security only, instead of investing it In recog: 
nised sound securitics. 

He had a moist mouth, ! lip, 
smoking an expensive cisar W ith a brilliant band 
round it; but: a gentleman ki independent means and 

Quous capital can aliord expensive cigars. . 
er miieie makes a muckle, and Mr. Vere did 
not despise small fish, and this was his reason for 
opening an oflice in Ca mford Street. He had, however, 
offices clsewhere, both in the fashionable West End and 
in a number of provincial towns. . 

He was a kind of human octopus with many out- 
reaching tentacles. The man, who in Camford Street 
would grant a small loan of ten pounds for two months, 
twelve to be repaid—whieh works out at 120 per cent. 
per annum—would make loans of thousands in his more 


“ay paper and howling out something about a fire | fashionable offices. 


n thick under-lip, and was | 
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Nothing came amiss to him in the way of security, 
provided that it was a security. Fashionable women 
would raise loans from him on the security of their 
jewellery. He was a money-sucking vampire, and had 
driven more than one wretched man and woman to 
escape from his clutches by suicide. 

Beth's thoughts were too deeply concentrated on he» 
mission—to find Stanley Jack—to permit her to tale 
very close stock of the vulgar creature, who wore a 
diamond pin in his tie, and diamond rings on cach of 
his podgy little fingers. But she experienced a feelirg 
of repugnance as her eyes rested on him for a moment. 

Her sensitive instinct told her that he was cunning 
as well as vulgar. Sensuality a3 well as craftiness 
looked out from his gooseberrv-shaped dark eves, 

“Can you give me Mr. Jack’s address ?”’ she asked, 
ignoring his remark about his willingness to give o 
commission to anyone introducing business, 

Mr. Vere gave an odious chucklo. 

“You're one of his stage-gels, ch?” His crafty 
eyes took stock of Beth’s superb figure. ‘Thero was 
nothing about hor well-fitting clothes to suggest that 
she earned her living in Millborough by mindinz looms. 
“If you come in ’ere to my private oflicc—a bit topsy- 
turvy—but still I can offer you something to sit down 
on, I'll look up ’is address, Just for the moment it’s 
wa aes my memory.” 

He turned to the men shifting furni(ure, and talked 
to them as if they were dogs. 

“* What are you playing at? Put that roll-top desk 
where I told you to put it. That'll do. 
Now clear.” 

The men quitted, leaving Beth alone 
h with Mr. Vere. 

“Come along into my private office, 
my dear!” said the monevlender with 
odious familiarity. ‘‘ And il see if Tean’t 
find that address for you. A bit topsy- 
turvy, but I daresay I know where to liv 
my ‘and on a buttlo of the Boy and a 
couple of glasses. You stage-gcels—iond of 
a sprec, ch!” 

Ho was as thiek-shinned as a rhinoceros, 
otherwise the glance Beth gave him wouid 
have withered him up. But she must rot 
allow her own personal feelings to come 
first. She was out to fight poor litils 
Fairy'’s battles, 

She ignored his invitation. 
want Mr, Jack’s new address !”” 

“A pal of yours, I daresay!” said 
Mr. Vere, with another of his winks. 

Beth could have struck him. 

“Tam asking vou for his address ! 
she said, with a freezing coldness, 

“It ain't pusiness, you know, to give 
gontlemen's private addresses!’ retorted 
Mr. Vere, with a slight change of tonc. 
He had a way of pronouncing some of his 
s’s like th’s. ‘‘ And I'm up to my cyes in 
vork!”? He passed into the inner oftice, 
and slammed the double doors loudly. 

Beth bit his lips. The doors closec, 
Mr. Vero griancd savagely. He was a 
most repulsive-lonking person to the eve, 
nevertheless he reckoned himself no end of 
a lady-killer, As a matter of fact, he was 
rich enough to buy favours that his 
personal attractions—or rather lack of 
them—woull never have won, 

“ Coming the ‘igh-and-mighty over mc !”” 
he muttered. ‘One of Jack’s pets, I 
s’posc. Well, she can go ’ang beforo I give her tho 
address—unless she likes to make hersclf agrecable. 
More bother than they're worth, some women!” 

He plunged a diamond-ringed, podgy hand into an 
inner coat-pocket, and pulled out several Ictters, 
addressed and stamped, ready to post, and shufild 
through them, mutteriny comments as he did so, 

“Time? No fear. Pay up, my lord duke, or £ 

foreclose!” And all tho ugliness in the buman 
octopus’ nature sccmed to find expression on his 
face. 
“ You shall ’ave the moncy !” he went on, studying 
another letter. ‘* You shall ’ave it, if you get your 
brother-in-law to back the bill, my boy. I won't 
study the signature too particularly, my boy—at 
least, not at first.” 

Ho chuckled, and his moist lips seemed to becorio 
more moist. 

“No fear,” ho said, shaking his head at another 
Ictter. ‘Don’t do , ussiness with you—note-of-and 
only. No blooming fear. That's all right for tho 
advertisements. But I may as well ‘ave a couple of 
guineas out of you, my boy, for inquiries, so Ili keep 
you ’anging ona bit longer. ‘Take caro of the guineas, 
and the thousands ’ull look after themselves, ‘Iwo 
guineas for a few shects of notepaper and six postgo 
stamps—that’s what I call pussiness—somcthing lik: 
interest on your moncy, my boy!” Little irons as we'l 
as big irons in the fire—that's been my motto ; that's 
what’s made me what I am to-day. Hullo! ‘Ere’s 
one of my big irons!” 

His nose, hooked as an inverted note of interrozation, 
scemcd to draw nearer to his chim as he grinned cliuck- 
lingly at the letter that had arrested his attention. 


“T just 


Can you supply twenty original words to fit the picture? DO 
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It was addressed to Lady Millborough, Millborough 
Hall, in the county of Lancashire. 

He gave a long chuckle. . 

“T’ve got ’er, all ends up. I've got ’er diamonds, 
and I’ve got that bit of paper with his lordship’s signa- 
ture that ‘e never signed. I’ve got you all ends up, my 
lady. No ‘umbug! It'll work out at abous four 
hundred and fifty per cent. on the outlay. ‘There you 
are, my boy! Now that ¢s pussiness. Now that’s 
whet | really do call pussiness—it’s more than pussi- 
ness! It’s dashed good pussiness /” ; 

His soliloquy was broken by a faint knocking on the 
outi:r of the two doors. 

“Pussiness ?”” he asked himself; but when he 
opened the doors he saw Beth on the threshold. 

“Vat? Not gone?” he exclaimed. 

“No!” she answered straincdly. “It’s most 
essential for me to have Mr. Jack's address!” 

Mr. Vere chuckled, unlocked a drawer in a desk, and 
pulled out an envelope. 

“°Ere it is!’ he chuckled, his hooked nose almost 
touching his chin as bis moist mouth stretched across 
his face. ‘ But you come along in, my dear! Don’t 

‘ou tell me, you stage-gels are fond of a spree. And 
*ve got a bottle of the Boy—cost me twelve and six, 
and I get it through a friend in the trade! None of 
your gooseberry! That’s better. I shan’t tell your 

1, Jack! But ’e can’t kecp all the good things to 

imself !” 

Beth had stepped into the room, ber lips compressed. 
Then, quitc suddenly, the hog of a man having mistaken 
her entrance as a sign of complacence, she reached out 
and snatched the envelope from him, before he could 
prevent her. 

“Vat the” snarled Mr. Vere. 

But Beth had backed quickly from the room before 
he could prevent her, and as she did so she read what 
was written on the envelope. And what was written 
turned her heart to lead. 

If the address on the envelope were correct, Stanley 
Jack had left the country. 

“Ere, don’t you play none of your chorus-gel, 
monkcy tricks on me!” 

Mr. Plantagenet Vere’s whole manner had changed. 
Darting through the doorway he had caught Beth by 
the wrist, and something of the nature of the man 
{und expression on his features. 

Beth’s eyes flared. 

She flung off the usurer’s hand, and all but followed 
this up with a blow on his face. The vile creature had 
tried to cozen her into drinking champagne with him, 
uttering insinuations that in his coarso vulgarity he 
imagined funny, but which had utterly disgusted her 
wensitive, fine temperament, and now be had revealed 
enother side of his character. 

“Give me back that envelope, d’ye ’ear!”’ he cried. 
‘Give it me back, Miss Front-row-of-the-chorus—at 
thirty bob a weck and find your own shoes ! ” 

Beth flung the envelope into his face with a sudden- 
ness that almost made him sit down on the floor. She 
}ad learned all that the envelope could tell her. 

** Address all letters, till Monday next, to 8. J., 
Hotel Angleterre, St. Petcrsburg,” was wriiten on it. 

Already Beth had asked herself whether this horrible 
man with hooked nose and evil mouth was a personal 
friend of the man she was in quest of for Fairy’s sake, 
cr whether Stanley Jack had mercly given the address 
to him becauso he was taking over the premises of the 
Dramatic Academy ? 

And what was to be done now? The crucl, heart- 
css coward who had ruined Fairy under a mockery of 
marriage had quitted the country for Russia, and had 
vily left behind him a temporary address, 

Beth would have shrunk from nothing to help Fairy 
—from nothing that was practicable. But even if she 
went to St. Petersburg and found Stanley Jack, sho 
could not force him to come back and make good his 
mock marriage. She did not even know yet whether 
Stanley Jack had committed a criminal offonce for 
which he could be arrested. 

Not that his arrest would have helped matters, for 
it would have only made public Fairy’s story. But to 
Le able to threaten arrest, could Both have found Jack 
in England, would have been a weapon in her hand. 

Mr. Plantagenet Vere had staggered back as the 
envelope struck him in the face, though the blow and 
the weapon were light and harmless enough. It was 
the unexpectcdness of it all that came within an ace of 
upsetting his centre of gravity. 

** You painted jade !”’ he spluttered at her. 

Neither the epithct nor noun applied to Beth; but 
he still fancied that she was associated with the stage, 
and the usurer, who loved usury for usury’s sake, who 
could fawn and smile when it suited his purpose and 
almost make black appear white to victims when 
persuading them to sign one of his bonds, could also 
use his tongue nee and abusively, as many of his 
victims discovered after they had been snared into his 
web and found themselves at his mercy. 

Beth did not retort. Her sense of dignity rarcly 
failed her, but the glance she gave Mr. Vere pierced 
even his rhinoceros’ hide. She turned on her heel and 
ewept from the room, Mr. Vere, who seemed troubled 
with a sudden excess of saliva, mouthing silently at 
her retrea:ing figure. ¢ 

When she reached the strect the working man had 


For the best description, in your own words, I will sive five shillings. Mark posteartls ‘ Tilwst.” 


fastencd up the new plate hesite the door, an? a news- 
boy was rushing along with a bundle of early evening 


ers. 

a Terrible Fire,” he shouted. ‘‘ Many lives lost. 
Well-known actress burned to death—hunder tragic 
circumstances ! ” 

Beth was too occupied with the human problem of 
Fairy’s future to buy a paper. What was to be dono ? 

The boy’s voice was dying away in the distance. 

“Well-known actress—burned to death—tragic 
circumstances ! ” 

A man, looking like an actor, who had been out of an 
engagement for six months, less pre-occupied than 
Beth, bought a paper, and read eagerly. 

“Great Scott!” he muttered, after a glance at the 

aper. ‘Beatrix Delorme. I'd heard she had 
fseker down and gone into a home!” 

He continued to read : 

“Hallam House was an establishment under the 
management of a Dr. Mcx for the treatment of the 
victims of drink and drug habits, and there unfortu- 
nstelysecms but little doubt that Dr. Mex himself, 
who was an Ancrican, must be numbered among the 
victims. Everything points to the fact that the firo 
was the work of an incendiary, and this and the fact 
that the household had retired to bed account for 
the terrible loss of life. From the broken statement 
of one of the nurses employed at Hallam House, who 
died soon after her admission to the cottage hospital, 
it seems likely that the incendiarism was the act of 
the unfortunate Miss Delorme, an actress with a 
considerable reputation in the provinces and 
formerly associated with a London school of dramatic 
art. 

“It appears that Miss Delorme, who was suffering 
from a complete nervous breakdown that sometimes 
nianifested itself violently, had placed herself in Dr. 
Mex’s hands for treatment. At times the unhappy 
lady suffered from delusions, and it was necessary to 
watch her carefully owing to her threats of violence 
both to herself and others. 

“Nurse Dunstan, employed at Hallam House, who 
owes her providential escape to the fact that she was 
attending a friend of hers in the village who is 

—weerereae—rnaiananavere—rrnw~mwrrrwar 
Carry your “Pearson's ’’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 838). 
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suffering from a scrious attack of influenza, has 
identified the remains found among tke debris as tho 
ill-fated Miss Dclormo’s, partly by some fragments of 
clothing and a portion of what is known as a ‘ trans- 
formation,’ which the nurse remembers Miss Dclorme 
wore, like many ladies, with her real hair. The 
near presence to the remains of what has been 
identilicd as a petrol can scems in the circumstances 
to have a ghastly significance. The inquest will be 
opened at ten o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

The actor, who looked as if he had been out of an 
engagement for too long, gave a sharp sigh. 

* Awful!” he muttered. ‘“ Awful! But she'd 
been going to pieces for a long time. Don't think the 
Academy was paying, and the companies they had or 
have on tho road weren’t doing good business. And 
maybe I’m wrong, but I don't think there’s much 
money in Jach’s scheme of taking that scratch crowd 
to St. Petersburg. I'd watch it, if I were among them. 
If it don’t pay, I’ve an idea they'll wake up one fine 
morning and find Mr. Manager Jack has caught an 
early train to nowhere in particular. I’ve an idea he’s 
right down on bis luck.” 

_ The out-of-work actor felt in his pocket, and found 
sixpence. 

“Tt’s made me feel so queer—poor old Delormco—I 
must have a drink, though it’s my last tanner |”? 

‘And he did. PRG 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


Aan 


“Wuy do prosperous men always say that the 
ladder of success is made up of broken rungs ?”? 

“Well, they do it so that other fellows won’t 
try to crawl up after them.” 


“So they expelled you from the club, did 
they ? What was the trouble ?” 

“Qh,” said the wild-eyed man, “I once did 
some work and somebody told on me!” 


THE OWL. 
Tut owl took his hat and his gloves onc night, 
Ilis sweetheart for to see. 
Whea his daddy asked him where he went 
“On a definite object I’m intent, 
To wit, to woo,” said he, 
“To wit, to wit, to woo!” 


But he scarce had stepped outside the door, 
When he could not fail to see 
That the sky with clouds was all overcast, 
The rain was falling hard and fast. 
“Too wet to woo,” said he, 
“Too wet, too wet to wool” 


WEEK EXDIXa 
Fes, 22, 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offcred to 
Readers this Week, 


BO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES 7 


1. Gallery Gods. 

2. A Place in the Sun. 
$3. Breaking the Bank. 
4. Agent-provocateur. 
5. Prima Facie Casc. 
6. Carnival. 

They are everyday expressions, anl I vist 
you to explain them. I give six half-gi'i 3 
for the explanations considered the clearest cr 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you cl: 9 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explir.c: +a 


in as short and precise a way as you cau—in iny 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and su 
your name and address in ink. Names and adil: 5 


may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the «‘x 
if you like,but each must be written on a sep iraty 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Ei'tcr, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.", 
and post it to arrive not later than Thur: ay, 
February 22nd. You may send all your postearts ir 
this comoctition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 63. 


(1) BUFFER STATE. 

The winning explanation was received fro $, 
Clements, Knutsford Drive, Belfast, and ti: is 
expressed : 

A “Buffer State” is one whichowesitsindom nr: > 
not to its own strength, but to the jealou is «i = 
neighbours. Just as a buffer diminishes the envi. tf 
opposing forces, so the bufier State neutrali-cx to: 
extent the friction which arises between tuc . 
powerful adjoining States. 


(2) RAG TIME, _ 
The prize in this contest was awarded to Z. I. Viv’ 
22 Gillar Street, Merthyr Tydfil, whose uiismpt i* 
as follows : rt 
A term applied to the irregular time observe! in th) 
popular music of American coon songs, ca» walh:. 1". 
‘The beats and notes are not in unison, but “ ove: 
eachother. ‘This gives the melody a peculiar “a 
and produces a lively cficct. It is known to musk +3 
as ‘ Syncopation.” 


(3) PATRICIAN. . 
For the explanation which follows the prize of 1C-.+ 

has been awarded to Mrs. E. Phillips, Wighgate 4:5 

Dewsbury : 
This was originally the name given to the ruliny: 

in ancient Rome to distinguish them from 

“* Plebeians,” or common people. The “Puiri': 

were descended from the senators, or patres (fet! 

who founded the state. It is now used to Be.) + 

nobleman or anyone of high birth. 


(4) JUGGERNAUT. 

C. Rivaz, The Bungalow, Manor Road. 2! + 
Surrey, contributed the winning explanation im 
following words : - ; 

The image of the Hindu God, Juggernaii', * 
annually drawn in a huge car through the pi ~ 
crowded streets of Puri in Bengal. In old das! 
devotees would fling themselves beneath the » | * 
of this car. Hence an individual who rides rouy': -'--4 
over others is termed a Juggernaut. 


(5) LOTUS EATERS. 

This term was thus explained by the prize-v: 
@. E. Spiccr, 31 Lingard Road, Northenden, Ch 

In Greck legends, Lotus Eaters were a people wl © 
the fruit and drank the juice of the ‘‘ Lotus, @ | '% 
possessing the property of causing consumers to} «' 
thoughts of home and kindred. Tho term is --: * 
times given to persons who forget all claims of cout’ 
relations, and friends. 


(6) SITTING ON THE FENCE. . 

The altempt selected as the best was subnici’ F 
8. Hosking, Shaldon, South Devon, and was t  * 
as follows : 

An Amcrican phrase somewhat equivalent to | 
“seeing which way the cat jumps.” It indicate= 
position of one who will take no side, or will iri! 
which side is most likely to succeed. That“! 
bhis—a noted method of a timorous or crafiy mits. 
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£250 


FOR EIGHT RESULTS. 


On Saturday, February 24th, the eight ties in the third round 
for the Football Association Cup will be piayed. To foster 
your interest In the Cup we are offering our prize of £250 
this week for the results of these eight matches only. 


WHAT YOU 


HAVE TO DO. 

Gn the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
inthe eight English Cup Ties to be played on Saturday, February 24th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. ‘ 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


To guide you in preparing your forecasts you would be 
well alvised to keep a record of their matches before you. 
The vames of the players in these teams can also be 
ascertained, if you don’t already know them. 


‘There are many thousands of people so keenly interested | 9. 


in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reador. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses Lame but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams. 

li mast be clear, therefore, to Phe that it is nocessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As « help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘' Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34, (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta eet, London, W.C.). In 
which will b: found complete intormation rezarding 
teams, records of play tn past seasons, end results 
of last year's English Cup Ties, all of which are 
of cnormous assistance in marking your coupon. 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 

MUST COMPLY. 


1. Tho names of the teams which you believe will lose 
ninst be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don't cross out either. 

2, Fach entry forta must bear the usual signature in ink 
ot the competitor. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

3. Kuch competitor must give his or her real address. 
Uuless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
piace it ia an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
VEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ FoorBatt No. 26,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
at‘empts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
February 23rd. 

5, Culy one coupon may be sent by each reader. 

6. ‘The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
Proves to be the correct result of all the matches 

, Psyed. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

7. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the compctitor 
from whom we receive the entry form ccntaining the 
xre test number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and, in the event of one 
metch or more not being played on February 24th, 
0: leing stopped before time, or having protests lodged 
i aa winning teams, the £250 will not be 

__ IWarded, 


' RESULT OF CONTEST No. 23. 

1 this contest competitors were invited to forecast the 

B i f matches played on Saturday, February 3rd. 

con, Pri29 Of £25 has been divided by the following 
Piraeus who had each only three incorrect regults: 

reat cott, 2 St. John’s Villas, Clewer, Berks; J. Walton, 
&, Solton Road, Radcliffe, Lancs.; 1. Gilbert, 78 Edgar 
roy Hull; Mrs. Jacques, 63 Gibson Street, Harpurhey, 
Pane re, Cable Strect, 


poh ster 5 A. Sayers, 50a Princes Squa 
“3 J. A‘terton, 121 Arwood Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 


8, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non eelaet of any attempt submitted 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof o 


gs 

The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 

alterations that may be made inthe fixtures givenin the 

entry form, 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors may 

‘ enter on this understanding only. 

12. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 
CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 26. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 24th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out cither. 


Bradford v Brpalford City 
arlington or 
Fulham * { Northampton 
Oldham Athletic —-v_j peverton or 
ry 
Bolton Wanderers v Barnsley 
Sunderland v West Bromwich A. 
Blackburn Rovers v Wolverhampton Wan. 
*Middlesbrough or ? Swind 
West Ham United ) ¥ >Windon 
Reading v Manchester United 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-enamed club. 


(*) Mark out losing teams in the replayed Second 
Round Cup-ties, and in giving forecasts take into 
consideration only those clubs actually taking part in 
the matches to be played on February 24th. 


I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
+* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature ssesssssesesssoressceneereenecnereesnessssenseneeaes 
AddresS.sscssresssnvsnsnnveneneveassenencen senses soeaeessesoneee 
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WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Fissbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
winner of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: 

“Thave inmy possession one of your '‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals.’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help." 

Other winners who recommend 
Annual,” are as fulluws: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 
winner of £25. 


“ Pearson's Football 


EE 


TRY THE NEW CONTEST “MIDDLES” ON PAGE 837. 
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“An educated Arab, as @ vistlor, is @ bore. 


In that sentence— 
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MEN AND wit corte 
WOMEN through, 


and carry through. 
Don’t stop at your 
present job. Whether you are earning 
£5 or 5s. a week, you can quickly 
better your position by widening your 
knowledge and ability through the 


International Correspondence Schools. 
For instance : 


ELECTRICAL Stvdent Arthur King, Shef- 
ENGINEER 2S oe 


the highest respect that I 
speak of the great assistance 
your complete Electrical 
Course has been to me in my 
fight for a living. There is 
no better Course open to old 
or young, who, for want of 
time or cash, cannot attend 
Training Schools.” 


Student C. H. Bastable, of 
Tipton, writes :—'' 1 must cx- 
press my thankfulness in there 
ever being such a school for 
training as the 1.C.S. After 
studying under your admir- 
able system for eleven months 
I have been able to secure a 
better berth through the 
Students’ Aid Department at 
the Lacre Motor Car Con- 
pany, London, with an increase 
of £1 per week.” 


Student A. Balls, Norwich, 
writes: — “I have to-day, 
through your local represen- 
tative, obtained a situation 
with a local firm of Engineers. 
I am sure that it is entircly 
due to the fact of my being 
an I.C.S. student that I have 
obtained this position. 


A MOTOR 
COMPANY. 


TRAINED 
CLERK. 


Student Edgar Earwaker, 
Invercargill, writes:— 
“ When [enrolled asa student 
of the I.C.S. my position 
was that of junior salesman. 
After five months of intcrest- 
ing study I answered an 
advertisement from an Invere 
cargill firm, wanting a window- 
dresser, I.C.S. student pre- 
ferred, and secured the position 
with an increase of £20 a 
year to my salary.” 


WINDOW- 
DRESSER. 


Student A. Broad, Leaming- 
ton, Spa, writes:—‘ 1 must 
thank you very much for 
helping me to get my new posi- 
tion. I think your Students’ 
Aid Department is a wonder- 
ful thing. I have got a better 
position and more pay.” 


A WELL-PAID 
POST. 


Many other students in all 
fields of activity are “carning 
more money” by means ot 
the I.C.S. technical training 
at home. You can do the 
same in avy trade or profession 
(over 180 courses) without 
interruption of your present 
work or financial difficulty, 


LET US REFER YOU TO ICS. 
STUDENTS IN YOUR DISTRICT. 


Write for free particulars of the I.C.S. Course in 
any carecr you wish to follow. 


AND MANY 
OTHERS. 


It makes no difference whether you are following 
it now or not. 


InternationaiCorrecpondencs Schoois i. 
Dent. 76/839 International Gidgs., Kingsway, Londen, Wc. 
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The Story of a Taunt 
and a Blow. 


By A. L. HARRIS. 


Ir must have been about 
eight o’clock on Friday 
evening when I heard the first knock. 

“Come in!’ I cried. 

The visitor, Gerald Fenwick, was one of those men 
who arte born favourites of fortune, everything and 
everybody smiled upon him, and he smiled back again. 

“A gencrous, light-hearted, good-natured, devil- 
may-care fellow, with a good word for everybody, and 
not an enemy in the world.” 

That was the general verdict of Society—with one 
exception—mysclf! And why ? Principally, I think, 
becauso of those very qualities which attracted every- 
one else, and in which I knew myself to be lamentably 
deficient. 

And yet Fenwick was no idler, and I was, therofore, 
deprived of even the poor satisfaction of knowing that 
he was wasting his time and opportunities at college. 

No, for all his recklessness and gaiety, and those 
other agreeable vices which have so much to do with 
rendering a man popular, he was a hard reader, and 
often on returning from some foolhardly excursion, 
or noisy gathering, of which he had been the life and 
soul, he would cool his brain by copious ablutions of 
cold water, and sit down to study, burning his light 
far into the night, and acquire, in a few hours, that 
which took me days of labour. 

And when the Lists were out, as they might be to- 
day or to-morrow, no doubt his name would stand 
above mine, and everyone would pat him on tho back, 
and there would be supper parties given in his honour, 
from which he woul so be carried home in 
triumph on the shoulders of his adherents. This was 
the man who knocked at my door, and to whom I cried: 
“*Come in!” 

He came in, bringing with him an odour and atmos- 
phere of tobacco. It required no invitation on my hae 
to induce him to take possession of my most comifort- 
able armchair and, with his feet reposing in another, 
Legin to blow a cloud that tickled my nostrils, 
penetrated into my lungs, and caused me to cough, and 
choke violently for the space of a couple of minutes. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” he said calmly, without 
offering to put his pipe out. “I forgot you didn’t like 
tobacco; but you must get used to it, you know. 

** By-the-bye,” he went on after a pause, during 
which I contemplated the fircirons and calculated the 
probable resistance of his skull. ‘* What is this I hear 
about you and the little girl at the pastry-cook’s round 
the corner ?” 

I felt myself turn a dull, angry red. How on earth 
had he found that out? Not that there was anything 
to be ashamed of. 

“Don’t look so uncomfortable about it, old fellow,” 
he continucd with a light laugh for which I felt that I 
could have strangled him. “It does you credit. 
Little Fanny's an uncommonly pretty little thing, and 
I admire your taste, only——” 

“Only what ?”’ I demanded, in a tone I tried to 
keep calm. 

“Only the next time you make love to her across the 
buns, and squceze her hand behind the ginger-bcer 
bottles, take care that thore is no one looking in at the 
window. You know, Gaunt, old man, it looks bad in a 
man of your position and with your spotless reputation, 
to be seen philandering among tho tarts and jellies. 
It wouldn't matter for me, you know,” in a tone of 
affected aaa “Everybody knows what I am; 
but for you to talked about, or give rise to scandal, 
would be quite another thing, and a sad pity.” 

Perhaps the expression of my face warned him that 
he had gone too far, for he hastened to chango tho 
subject before I had a suitable answer ready, and, 
apropos of the books and papers which littered the 
table and desk, remarked : ‘‘ So you think to come out 
head of the poll efter all, I sce.” 

‘so my ear there was a strain of irony in this speech. 
and the symptoms of a snecr at the corners of his 
mouth which goaded mo still further, and served to 
swell the tide of suppressed fury which bad been 
gradually accumulating against him ever since his 
entrance. But still I said nething and, being used to 
my ways, he troubled himself little at my silence, and 
continucd his gibes unabashed. 

“ [shall be sorry to cut you out in ei!hcr case ; but I 
rather think my mathematics aro bott® than yours, 
and, though itis very wrong of Fanny toreta'l all your 
pretty speeches for my amusement, the idea of such an 
eld sobersides as yourself turning into a gay dog all of 
a sudden, is such zn exauisito joke that I nearly killod 
myself with laughing ha! ha! when she imitated your 
soft glances—ha!” 

“So you have been making game of mo then, it 


seems, the two of you!” I cried, rising to my fcet in a 
tumult of rage“ You shall have something better to 
jeer at for the future. Take that!” 

With my clenched fist I hit him full between the 
eyes and, with a dull crash, he fell sideways from 
chair, striking his head against the fender, while the 
pipe that was betweon his tceth shivered into frag- 
ments. I had stunned him and, for some seconds, I 
contemplated my work with satisfaction. 

But, as he lay there so still, a fceling of alarm crept 
upon mo which, at first, I refused to acknowledge, and, 
disguising my fear under a cloak of contempt, I gavo 
the prostrate figure a kick as it lay like a log. 

“Get up!” I said huskily, while a dampness came 
out upon my brow. “ Don't lie there shamming ! 

Then I saw a thin, sluggish stream of blood was 
filtering slowly from the back of his head, forming a 
little pool on the carpet. I knelt down beside him on 
the floor, laid my hand upon his heart and listened ; 
but could hear nothing but the sledge-hammer beating 
of my own. a 

I unhooked a small mirror from the wall and held it 
to his lips; but its surface remained clear and 
unclouded. Then, with some difficulty, for he was a 
heavy man, I turned him upon his side, and saw, ust 
above the left ear, where he had fallen with his whole 
dead weight upon the sharp corner of the iron fender, 
a wide, ja: wound, some three inches in length, 
from which the dark blood was oozing and dripping 
slowly to the ground ! 

Dead! And by my act, if not by my hand! 

Who should say whether the blow I had given, or 
the wound he had received in falling, had caused the 
tragedy ? A senso of suffocation oppressed me. I 

ut my hand to my throat—already it seemed to be 
ncircled by the hangman’s noose. Oh! to recall thoso 
last, few, fatal moments, and reanimate that lifeless 
form. But I must Per my senses in this awful 
position of peril in which I had placed myself. . 

I rushed to the door and turned the key, and, as I did 
80, terror came upon me, and my limbs bent under me 
to think that I had fastened myself in there alone with 
that dead body—suppose it should rise slowly to its 
feet, and point towards me with—— But I must put 
away all such childish imaginings if I wished to escape 
the gallows. I must to work—I must hide the traces 
of my crime. I must put the body out of sight, too— 


reer ees ee ee ees} 
Carry your “Pearson’s” in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
(See Page 838.) 
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how could I plan anything while it lay there, staring 
up at the ceiling with its dead eyes and dropping jaw. 

With frenzied strength I seized it, and dragged it 
towards the table from which a crimson baize cloth 
hung almost to the ground. That would make ao 
temporary hiding place. 

And the blood marks upon the carpet—how could I 
destroy them ? They would inevitably condemn me if 
any search were made. I must think of that later— 
perhaps my chemical knowledge might come to my aid. 

But what was that? A voice outside the door 
demanding admittance. Perhaps, if I kept silent, 
whoever it was would go away. I held my breath 
and listened. 

It came again, this time louder and more peremptory. 
“Come, I say, what are you up to that the door’s 
locked ? I know you are there, so it is of no use to 

retend you aren't !”’ 

What could I do—what must Ido? Dare I let 
himin? Dare I keep him out ? 

While I deliberated, the voice came again. ‘* Now 
then, what nefarious practices are you indulging in, 
that you are afraid to open the door ?” 

Afraid! He must never be allowed to think that! 
At any cost I must opento him. I knew who it was— 
Bennet, a man who lived on the same staircase, with 
whom I was on tolerably friendly terms, and who had 
once or twice come to borrow a book. A noisy, care- 
less, troublesome fellow, and a great fricnd of him 
whose life blood had made those ghastly dark stains 
upon the carpet. 

I oponed the door, and he entered, exclaiming 
violently at the way in which I had kept him waiting. 
I explained that I had been asleep. 

“ Asleep, have you?” was the thoughtless answor. 
“ Then I should say that you must have had the night- 
marc, for you look uncommonly queer.” 

And he oked at me long and curiously. His look, 
however, recalled to me one fact, which I had over- 
looked, viz., the probability of the presence of incrimi- 
nating marks upon my person—upon my hands and 
clothes. But apparently, to my unspeakable telicf, he 
noticed nothing, for, after a few ecconds which seemed 
of endless dwation, with a careless langh be turned 
away and said : 

“But never mind my personal remarks. What I 
want to know is, will you Iend me your Greck 
Dictionary if you are not using it yourself? I've 
mislaid mine somewhere, and I promise to return it the 
first thing in the morning.” 

With shoking hands I eearched among the volumes 
which littered the table and chairs until I found it; 
while he, I {elt it acutely, watched me in some surprise. 
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Had he noticed anything wrong? Did he «..,, 
anything ? Was there not something unacey-: ,., 
in my manner, which almost compelled suspicjcn «| 

Ho stood there with the book under his i:;..,, 
less than a yard from the Thing that lay hiddi-1, ; , ., 
I longed to thrust him out of the room, and :.- ;;; 
horror of being alone again with my terrill: |... 
was almost—— What was that he was sayin:> 

“ By-the-bye, I suppose you have not seen an::| :,,. 
of Gerald Fenwick this evening? He promi. ., 
come to my rooms and read with me.” 

“No, no,” I replied, with feverish haste, ;; 
shudder which would not be repressed. ~\;, , 
should make you think that 2? He never comes |), ;. — 
why—why should he ?” 

“What on earth is there to upset you in <', 4 
simple question ! Why, man alive, your shi. ;, 
as if you'd got the ague. What do you sce that ; 
you look like this ?”’ 

What did I sce? Something that turned the }},. 
in my veins to ice—only a hand, a dead man’ j9:1 

rotruding from beneath the red baize cover v\. 4 
a the victim’s pall ! 

“Nothing, nothing,” I said. ‘“T have been «+1. 
ing rather hard for the examinations, t!:at i+ all. 

All this time I had been standing between | -n 
and the incriminating streaks upon the floor, ar! | 
this time the dead hand of his familiar friend fyi: .. 
thrust out, as though entreating his aid, frem 1, "> 
the cloth with wich I had sought to cover the !. |:, 
Would he never go? Even now he took a step mie 
to me, and said in emphatic tones : 

“ Gaunt, if it were anyone else but yourself I<! :\] 
say that you were qualifying for an attack of dev oina 


es 


tremens. For if ever a man looked as thous! be iw 
snakes you are that man.” 
With that and anothor prolonged stare he tu 1 


to go, and, as he turned, his foot slipped in som: th... 

“Why, what’s this?” he said. 

“Only something—something I spilt just no. — 
some ink —somne oil from the lamp.” This with «re 
shaking hand between my face and the light. 

“* And you say you have seen nothing of Fenwie ¢” 
he repeated, with his hand on the door. 

“Haven't I already told you so?” I cried in hh:t<h, 
discordant tones, with desperation gnawing at inv 
heart, and one foot almost touching the resus!’ nt 
figure of the man for whom he was inquiring. “Wot 
you like me to swear to it?” 

“Oh! not at all, only it’s rather stranzc.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Why do von s.y 
that ?”’ I stammered in a fresh access of terrvr. 


“* Because your room recks of tobacco, and youn ven 
smoke; but Fenwick does, and I know his mixture. 
That’s all.” And with those last words, which <i: : k 


me speechless, he went. 

With a groan of mortal agony I sank upon my 1:13 
and bowed my upon my hands. In 4 
mental panorama which passed before my voi'..! 
eyes, I saw myéelf in turns the occupant of the (le \. 
the prison van, and the condemned cell. I saw my «!f 
sontranted by my victim, the wound gape afresh. ir! 
the blood gush out to bear witness against me. | si" 
the crowd of familiar faces all filled with detestaiw 
and horror. I heard the judge’s summing-ip—~: ¥ 
the black cap donned, and heard tho sentence pron 
nounced upon mc—‘“ To be hanged by the new! -- 
followed by the valediction, ‘And may God 1.:9 
mercy on your soul!” 

What was that hammering I heard in the di:tanc’-- 
gradually growing louder and clearer, and now ¢! 6 
at hend 2? Someone was knocking at the outer « 
Someono who would not bo denied admittance ; 9 
gtew more and more impatient each momen, « 
whose voice, as it came to me through the obstri:'. 
was strangely like the voice of that man whose nie i: 
tongue I had silenced for ever—whom I had s!i) 
down in the heyday of his youth and strength - ¢i" 
voice of Gerald Fenwick ! I staggered to my fect «i! 
stared around me with vacant eyes. 

There were no bloodstains on the floor. No ©. 
hand, with pallid, ncrveless fingers outsirctche:! #1! 
pointing towards the murderer ! 

“Are you going to keep me here much leis. 
cried the voice without. ‘* Let me in, I have sow’. ‘3 
to tell you!” 

I looked at the clock, which was ticking a‘: 
noisily on tho mantelpiece ; its minute hand mi: ! 
the five minutes past the hour, the small hand poi / 
to eight o'clock ! 

Once more I opened my door, and uttered the w: : 
“Come in!” And Gerald Fenwick rushed by 1° 
into the room, waving a long strip of paper. 

“The lists aro out!” he cried. “ And I came "> 
you first of all. Do you seo that ? "—pointing to \*" 
names near the top. ‘‘ We are bracketed tox: 
And you have been asleep over the fire, while Lie:t' 
crazy withexcitement ! Wastbereeversucha fellow « 

J grasped his hand, and strove to speak. 

* How long have you becn knockiug ?”’ : 

A couplo of minutes or so. 1 tricd you! 
about five minutes ago, on my way down; bi * 
not make you bear. It was just strikinys cic. ° 
was in too great a hurry to stop.” ee 

Fivo minutes ago! That must have i.cn .: )? 
hoard the first knock ! 
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| . fWENCHWANG MAT, PLEASE!" 


LUMPKIN Lost 
WHY vale of an Election | 


Dogs, Cats, and Other Domestic Animals are now 
being Killed and their Skins Made Into Mats. 


Sixty-rivE thousand black “ Newchwang 
Mats ” was an item in an auctionecr’s catalogue at 
a sale the other day. They were all sold, and their 
sale spelt the end of all things for a correspondingly 
large number of dogs. Newchwang mats, in fact, 
are nothing more than mats made from the skins 
o° dogs specially rearcd in China for you to wipe 
your fect on. 

Real skins and real furs are becoming so scarce 


that a huge trade is growing up in supplyin 
imitation ones for the Pateate Not faked aed 
you. When you aro buying a Newchwang mat 
you are not told that it is a new variety of bear 
skin. The simple fact is that genuine skins are 
becoming more difficult to get and substitutes 
must be found. 

There are hundreds of farms specially devoted 
to dog-raising in Mongolia. Most of the dogs are 
killed when only a year old, and their skins sent 
by the thousands all over the world. 

Cats have not yet;been cultivated for the market, 
though a “ wild-cat”” pussy farm was put forward 
a short while ago, in which the promoter suggested 
feeding the cats on rats, and the rats on the odies 
of the cats after they had been skinned, thus making 
the scheme self-supporting. Needless to say, it 
is not working. 

In Germany, however, the household cat is 
looked upon as a distinct asset in case the family 
fortunes are not flourishing. There are dealers 
there always willing to pay tot cat-skins, the very 
commonest tabby skin fetching a shilling. These 
cat-skins make excellent rugs, puro Maltese or 
tortoise-shell fetching high prices. Many of them 
are dyed and used as the lining for winter 
@loaks. 

In the south of Russia thousands of horses 
aro bred for their skins. Don’t be surprised to 
learn that some of the long black “ fur’ coats that 
are so much the fashion nowadays are mado from 
Russian colts. These colts are kHled when a 
few days’ old, and their skins are covered with 
beautiful black silky hair which makes a fino 
substitute for genuine furs. 

In America and Canada over eight million 
musk-rat skins were sold last ycar. The musk-rat, 
indecd, is the greatest fur-producing animal in the 
world at present. Now that other fur-bearing 
animals are disappearing the musk-rat is rapidly 
coming into its own. Musk-rat skins are the 
musquash of furriers. 

Tho best musk-rat skins come from Delawaro 
Bay. These are the black skins that are made up 
to imitate seal. A carefully ‘ made-up” musk- 
rat cloak, in fact, cannot be distinguished from real 
sealskin except by an expert. 

Another animal that now supplies large quan- 
tities of “fur”? for Society ladies is the Bokhara 
sheep. The young Bekhara sheep, called 
“ Persian lambs,” are killed four or five days after 
they are born. Their wool, at this age, is still soft 
and silky. Thesco black skins, the “ astrakhan ”’ of 
the draper, fetch as much as £2 10s. to £3 10s. 
each. Grey and white “Persian Lambs” are 
very much rarer, and are worth threo or four 
times their black brothers and sisters. A few 
months ago one firm of dealers bought over 
£300,000 worth of astrakhan. 

Goats, as one would expect, are helping dozs. 
cats, horses, and sheep to supply the ever- 
increasing demand. Thousands of Angora goits 
lose their skins every year in the great cause. Most 
of the skins are made up into rvgs and warm 
blankets. 


Experts are alrcady studying the question of 
improving, by earcful brecding, the fur and hair 


of various domestic animals. In the future special 
breeds of sheep, horses. goats, cats, dogs, and rabbits 
will be reared chiefly on account ot their skins. 
Not only will these animals be valuable for te 
mo -nificent ekins they will produce, but also a3 


VARICOSE 


: EINS @@ee6 
GREAT NEW METHOD OF RELIEF. 
CREAT ADVANCE ON ELASTIC STOCKINCS. 


Sufferers from varicose veins will eagerly welcoma the latest triumph of 
invertive medical genius, an appliance for the effective treattnert of tha 
painful and distressing ailment. Countless toilcra, male and ferecsle, 
whose daliy work imposes uinatural and exhaustive straing upon the 
lower limbs will find in the “VWarivane” Bupports a simple, 
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Reg.steret Tiade Mark, FIT LIKE A GLOVE. 

THE PERFECT SUPPORT. 

RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Made to Measure for Each Person. 
Illustrations Showing Supports as Worn, © 
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KNEE SUPPORTS, 
2,.9ecach. Post Free. 


HIGH SUPPORTS, 
2 9 each. Post Fiee, 


CaF SUPPORTS, ANKLE SUPPORTS, 2/9 each. 
29 each. Post Free. Post Fre 


ce, 
FACTS SHOWING ADVANTAGES of the VAKIVANKE SUPPORTS 
over all other appliances. 


Adequate Support with 

Equality of Pressure. 

The Varivane Surport is a Laced Applianco. 
Can be Regulated to Comfort of Wearer. 
Causes no Irritation. 


Keeps its place. 

Easily and quickly put on and taken off. 
Can be washed and Repaired, 

‘Will Last for Years. 


Sesagsuye 


Invaluable for weakness ef the legs ard joints. 

The old-fashioned elastic stockings are in many cans a svurce of danger. 
They terd to increase the danger of a vein bureting, while they ultimately 
produce muscular atropliy and weakness of the limb. 

“Varivane”’ avoids thes» dangers, and bus many novel features 


The 
that bave secured it great popularity. 
TESTIMONIAL, “Clevedon, 
“Gentlemen,—It gives m2 great pleasure to inform you that Ue 


MEASUREMENT CUIDE, 
a the pain and prevent. 
Pevesesee: Will do my best to re 
anyone suffering trom 
Yours faithfully, dj 
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Health Appliances Co., 56 Ludxate 
Hil’, London, with P.0., Foreigu and 
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skin cloaks, 
as they aro 
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THE STORY. 


g out | Lumpkin, the Parliamentary candidate, 
ly. the dow his motor-car to address his constituents. 
wh the ee! is seen in the foreground. As he drives 
Rosey feathery Lumpkin is subjected to a lot of pointed 
e “Uy to bis surprise. Unable to deliver a speech, 


aeons Sadly, and only then finds out the reason of 
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"film shows 


Ghe cisgs at her werk from morn to nigh!, : 
x carried bor “ Pearson's” well in sight. 
ee (See page 838.) 
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Frcture Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stainped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


SAVES TYING KNOTS. 

Ts picture shows. clever device for fastening parcels. 
It consists of 7 
@ piece of wire 
designed to hold 
the string securcly 
without the delay 
of knotting. 

Thisis arranged 
in such a manner 
that a parcel can 
be undone in an | 
instant without 
the slightcst 
trouble. The idea 
is principally used 
in drapers’ shops 
where the parcels 
are constantly 
being -undone 


inspection. 


FOR CARRYING PARCELS. 

Tar article shown here is used in most City ware- 
houses for carrying parcels from one department to 
another. In- 
stead of carry- 
ing heavy 
loads on the 
shoulder they 
may be carried 
on the back, 
thus = makin 
the work muc 
easier. 

The carrier 
is placed on 
the back, the 
leather straps 
being fastened 
over tho 
shoulders to support the weight. Parcels can then be 
packed on the aaps which is hinged, so that when not 
in use it may be closed up. 


A WARNING. 

It is necessary in large stables, or racing establish- 
ments, where visitors are frequent, to safeguard them 
from horses that are not kickers. 

To do this, a rope of straw is attached to certain 
poste in the manner shown in our illustration. 

One may take this as a warning that the occupant of 


the stall is of a vicious or excitable nature, and it is 
dangerous to annoy, or even bestow a pat or a carcss 
upon the animal. 

Se 


TO HANG A LEG OF 
MUTTON. 

Tue usual way of hanging 
a leg of mutton is to 
suspend it by the shank— 
tho broad end being down- 
wards. 

A moment's reflection will 
sbow this to be wrong. 

The juices of the meat 
naturally trickle to the widest 
part, and render it moist and 
difficult to keep. 

By hanging the joint in the 
manner shown in our picture, 
no escape is allowed for the 
juice, thus adding to its 
tenderness and flavour. 


By taking one letler at a time from the word “Startling,” the following words can be made: 
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Collars Outside—by Order. 


Odd Dress Customs at Our Big Public Schools. 


Tus headmaster of Shrewsbury School has just 
insisted on boys who wear Eton collars wearing 
them outside their coats. To many this may 
appear a trivial affair, as it cannot matter muc 
to the boy whether he wears his collar inside or 
outside. Mr. Alington evidently thinks that 
he will look smarter and keep his collar cleaner 
if he wears it outside. 

But those who know anything of public school 
customs will not be surprised that his edict is 
regarded as a revolution at Shrewsbury. Tradition 
has ordained from time immemorial that Shrews- 
bury boys should wear their Eton collars inside 
their coats, and the headmaster who tries to put 
down an unwritten law of that sort is apt to get 
unpopular. 


Trouser Pockets Sewn Up. 


In many other schools similar little battles 
on trivial points are continually being waged. 

At Uppingham the school rules ordain that 
boy shall not put his hands in his trousers pockets, 
and to prevent this, those pockcts are sewn up. 

But the public schoolboy is generally quite 
o fair hand with a needle, and the stitches are 
generally unpicked, and the pockets sewn up 
again temporarily when their owner gets wind of a 
‘pocket inspection.” 

‘At Rugby there is an unwritten law that as soon 
as a boy becomes a “ buck,” that is to say, obtains 
somo athletic or other distinction, he is entitled 
to turn up his trousers, but he would probably 
be severely kicked if he dared to do so before. 

More than once headmasters have tried to put 
down this custom by issuing a proclamation that 
trousers are not to be worn turned up, but they 
have always had to give way. 

On one occasion after the publication of such 
an edict the “ bucks” of the school appeared in 
chapel next morning with their trousers tied u 
at the knee, navvy fashion, with string. Their 
nether garments, they complained, had been made 
too long to wear without either being turned up 
or hitched up in this way. 


Boys Carry a ‘Kish,”’ 


Rugby has rg ae odd customs, of which 
the origin would hard to trace. A new boy 
may never put his hands in his pockets. In his 
second term he may put one hand in, and in his 
third term he may put both in. But not until his 
fifth term does he attain the dignity of bcing 
allowed to carry his books under his arm. 

An indispensable part of the Marlborough 
boys’ outfit is his «ish ” (pronounced with & 
long “i”). This is a cushion, often elaboratel 
embroidered, which he always carries about with 
him in school hours. Being of a flabby nature it 
is used to carry books about in as well as to sit on. 

Whatever the origin of the custom may be, 
the Marlborough boy who has had the misfortune 
to receive corporal punishment has certainly an 
advantage over the boys of other schools who return 
to hard wooden forms, 


Straw Hat Law. 


At many public schools the straw hat is by no 
means regarded merely as a summer form of head- 
gear. It has to be worn on the way to and from 
school all the year round. 

The Harrow boys’ straw hat is a fearful and 
wonderful object with a low crown and gigantic 
brim. It can only be kept on by means of an elastic 
which is worn round the back of the head, and 
results in afdisarrangement of the hair, which is 
often referred to as a ‘“ bug-run.”* 

At Rugby the straw hat is of a more normal 
shape, but is of black and white speckled straw, 
only the Sixth Form, the Eleven, and the Fifteen 
being promoted to a white one. Here, as at most 
schools, coats and waistcoats, ties, and boots must 
be black. The dandy can only let himself go in 
the matter of cut. 

Eton is among the few schools that still insist 
on tho topper for everyday wear, though not many 

ears ago it was generally worn at least during a 

y’s first year at a public school. Even now it is 
almost universally worn on Sunday, and a very 
useful receptacle it makes for nuts and reptiles, 
and the various kinds of rubbish that a schoolboy 
collects in the course of a country walk. 


WEEK ENDING 
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A New Fashion Feature 


— SS 
miss 


ELISE GRAVE; 


has designed this 


CHARMING BLOUSE 


especially for 


HOME NOTES 


ITTLE ELISE CRAYEN is 

one of the most popular of 
the child actresses of to-czy. 
The blouse which she has ¢:- 
signed for girls of from 12 to 
14 is dainty and original, «:4 
even the most inexperienc:: 
home dressmaker will have ~? 
difficulty in making it. 


A FREE PAPE 
PATTERN 


of this blouse will be gis<i 
away with every copy of 


HOME NOTES. 


(No. 945) 


NOW SELLING. 


Price One Pemrny- 


GET YOUR COPY TO-B4 
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on of R 
~: reining for nearly half a century as 
Rritain’s undisputed king of tho conjuring 
Me John Nevil Maskelyne, the wizard of 
‘eorge’s Hall, W., and partner in the firm of 
cine and Devant, whose famous house of 
‘y" is known far and wide, has decided to 
Xr Maskelyne, who is unquestionably the greatost 
-«urer the world has ever seen, has many interest- 
ories of a long wizard life to relate. 
“tefore he became & magician Mr. Maskelyne was 
watchmaker at Cheltenham, and in this work 
ltained @ knowledge of mechanism which has 
roved invaluable to him since. 
\when he was sixteen he made an elaborate 
-atus for magical and optical illusions, and at 
¢ he was already famous as a conjurer. It 
:, lewever, when he exposed the famous dark 
oye of the Davenport Brothers in 1865 that he 
nod gveat notoriety. 
‘Tne Davenports were originally two very sharp- 
atl newsboys in Buffalo, U.S.A., till they 
! med as “‘spiritualists” and travelled the 
i, baffling everybody and even leading the 
-o:3 French conjurer, Robert Houdin to 
eve that there was somcthing supernatural 
thei: performance, They gained tremendous 


Vion T encountered them, Mr. Maskelyne relates 
niccalling the incident. 

Bound Hand end Faot. 

The windows were darkened by baize, and when 
were waiting the centre door of the Davenports’ 
vact would open, and tambourines and _ bells 

lifyout. Yet the brothers would immediately 
wands be found sitting placidly within, bound 
bt and foot. 
i‘ving one of these manifestations a corner of 
|, baize fell, and a ray of sunlight cnabled me to 
iytantly how the trick was accomplished. 

i utormed the audience of my discovery, but mv 

! ment was Challenged by the gentlemen who had 
ced the Davenports. TL replied that in order to 
» : what TI claimed to be true I would at once put 
1. ticks into practice and perform them upon the 


J ic;tany word and in a short time I gave, with 
1 a sinneo of my late colleague, Mr. George 

‘ec. who Worked with me at the Egyptian Hall 
iti ctilly for thirty-one years, a performance 
V the semo hall and reproduced cvery item 
{ tle Davenport séances down to the smallest 

ue 
_{ cours, after I thus discovered their secret and 
‘sod the public how it was done, the Davenports 
\-- very greatly discomfited and retired from their 
‘Unites in this country, at any rate. 


| Frightened King George. 


“me most amusing incidents occurred, went on 
Maskelyne, when I repeated the exposure at 
“idinzham, in 1875, before King Edward and 
«ech Alexandra, then the Prince and Princess of 
ros. At that time, too, King George was a 
si! boy, and I clearly recollect that he was 80 
ri. tcned at the “mystic” things that happened 
at ie that Queen Alexandra had to hold him 
De tty ap. 
Jae6 Was a large party and members of the 
“schol were also present, and it was one of the 
puvate exposés of the Davenports’ dark s/ances 
ah £ave. 
ae I was showing how the famous coat trick 
ite Davenports was performed. Ira Davenport, 
‘n Lis wrists tied behind his back and the knots 
"vad could take off his coat in a few seconds. I 
“proved upon that trick. I was secured in the 
ea eanes, and, in addition, I consented to a 
f ite. fad being passod through the buttonholes 
ce’ /*pels of my coat, tied tightly across the 
“'t. and sealed. “In this condition I could take 
ti my coat in five seconds. 
_. “ practised throwing things in the dark and 
at at ul Yery accurately asa result. I threw my 
‘at King Edward, intending, of course, that it 


ever 


° 


Starting, staring, string, sling, sing, 
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sho HY fell into his lap. Unfortunatels, however, | 
Biv aim on this oceasion was not so coed agus: 
aud when the lights were turned up his bead wus 
completely enveloped in my coat. 

I wanted to show that there was no trick in tho 
coat, and co asked to have one Ient to me. King 
Edward thereupon told cne of lis party, who was 
about my size, to lend me his dress-coat 

To raiso a laugh I put the coat on insiio out. 
When the lights were tumcd up it was seen that 
the silk Jining of the coat was a mass of rags. The 
King was so convulsed with laughter, and cried: 
“Dick, Dick, is that your coat ?” 

“* No, sir,” came the rely ; ‘it’s one I borrowed.” 

Queen Alexandra was greatly intercsted in the 
proceedings, and repeatedly gave instructions to the 
committee to apply the tests. 

“ Bo careful to look behind,” sho would exclaim. 
“See that there are no tricks behind.” 

There was a high balconv at the side of the 
banqueting-hall in which the entertainment was 
given. After the performance, while my men were 
taking the cabinet to pieces, Queen Alexandra 
entered on this balcony, and was pecping over the 
top when I happened to look up. 

Our eyes met. Sho gave a meiry little laugh at 
the discovery of her effort as a spy, and trooped off 
in evident enjoyment of her little joke. 


33 Years at the Egyptian Hall. 


Two years before his appearance at Sandringham, 
after making a great reputation in the provinces, 
Mr. Maskelyre had opened the Egyptian Hall. 
Here he gave his performances before immense 
audiences. He named the place “ England’s Home 
of Mysteries,” and his tenancy of it was one of un- 
limited satisfaction. He produced a succession of 
extraordinary novelties in such a prolific manner as 
to insure a continuous stream of visitors, ever loud 
in their appreciation of his genius. 

We went to the Egyptian Hall, he said, intending 
to stay there three months, and we remained thirty- 
three years the longest unbroken run of any 
entertainment in the world. 

{ had originated the idca of combining dramatic 
sketches with mystery, and the first sketch of this 
kind I invented was Zhe Wrll, ihe Witch, and the 
Katchman, which contained a great variety of 
illusions, and has been played upwards of 11,000 
times. 

I also produced a mock spiritualistic téance, in 
which a lady rose straight from the stage into the 
air withsut any visible supports underncath, above, 
oraround ; a bouquet floated across the stage into her 
hand without human aid, and a walking-stick really 
sustained its dile-r¢le by perambulaiing the stage 
without support. 

Another illision also introduced was the de- 
capitation of a living nan, so naturally effected, and 
so delicately withal, as to excite unbounded! surprise 
without any feeling of horror. The amazement of 
the spectators culminated when the headless man 
took his severed Lead under his arm and walked 
away rejoicing. 

Played Cards and Smoked, 


My chiefinvention was the witomaton, “ Psycho,” 
whose very name is significant of his mysterious 
atttibutes. There have becn so-called automatons 
before, which played chess, but they were simply 
tricks with men inside. ‘“‘ Psycho”’ was a genuine 
automaton. I spent four years on its construction, 
and it played whist with the best of card players, 
smoked cigarettes, made calculations, and did many 

ther things. . 
"Otten it played with the most Cnished whist- 
players of tke day, including Dr. Poel and Dr. 
Cavendish. Ata private tect performance on one 
occasion these players revoked cunningly, in order 
to sce if “ Psycho” would (nd it out. The auto- 
maton did discover it, signalled to me, and the game 
was stopped. : . 

‘At one time I had the idea of making an auto- 
maton band with an automaton conductor. I got 
cs far as making two automaton musicians, ono 
laying a cornet and the other a euphonium, whon 

found they would be too much trouble and would 
occupy too much room, aad 80 I abandoned the 
idea. But I played the cornot mysel’, and with 
the cornet und euphonium player we made 

LD. 5 
° hr Maskelyne alto had much to say concerning 
the change in public taste. A clever scientitic 
entertainment was well-liked once; the audience 
was content to be surprised, but to-day the illusion 
has to be dressed in a way which will provide 
laughter also. . eer 


sin, in, I. Eight @ifferent words— 


Why /.ctresses 
Never Grow Ol: 
(Theatrical World.) 


Nothisy concerning the profession seems more 
puzzling to the dear old public than the perpe‘ual 

onth of our feminine members. Jlow often we 

ear remarks like, “ Why, I sew her as Juliet 
forty vears 2:79, aud she doesn’t look a year older 
now!” Of course, allowance is made for make-up ; 
bat whea they see us oT the stage at close range, 
they nced another explanation. 

Ifow strange women generally have not learned 
the secret of keeping the face young! How simple 
a matter to get some pons mercolized wax at the 
chemist’s, apply it like cold cream, and in the 
morning wash it off! We know how this gradually, 
imperceptibly absorbs old cuticle, keeping tbe 
complexion new and fresh, free from fine lines, 
sallownessa or over-redness. We know, too, tliat 
this mercolized wax is the reason why actresses 
are not disfigured with moth patches, liver spots, 
pimp!es and the like. Why do not our sisters on 
the other side of the footlights learn the reason, 
and profit by it ? 


=. " 
“OXYGENMANTISEPTIC & 
~ , DENTIFRICES 


Eveot Dental 
Preparations have 
R scientific reason ! 
g * for their superior- ! 
y ity. Theyaze notstrong acid § / As 
preparations that “‘rotthe teeth,” 
but when brushed on cleanse and 
wiiten them by liberating Oxygen 
(in its more active form of Ozone), j 
destroys microbes and germ Patent Sprinklep 
matter, and stops decay. Eugol Box 6d.61 . 
dentifrices are most agreeably S102 _ 
A Warrant moa stimulation; | eon: yi 
y sequently the care of the Tee é 
become A ploasure, their life is Eugol Tooth Paste |¥ 
ee and the blessing of comes out Flat on \ 


Bugol Tooth 
Powder in the 


alth follows. the apse 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL i/- sizes. VA 
” CHEMISTS ano STORES. ¥ Bugol Liquid 
A: or direct, post LA Dene: @ 
C SA) PLE S22 free from m3 Cleanse 
Tu iL oan Engol Dentitrice CoRMMOT hilaraces. 
PS QOL PEER DA Colebrook Works, 
3ST FREE For C& ¥ In bottles 
EIN sree A ih 
ae a Biot 
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HAIR 


TANURA --: 


Of established reputation in restoring Grey or Faded Hair, 
Acts withrapidity and certainty. Youdonot have to wait 
weeks ora result, Not injurious to the hair, but actsas 
a Tonie, and improves growth and lustre. In all siiides, 
Please say Co.our. 2/+ per bottle, post freo (secure from 
observation). TRIAL BOTTLE, THBEE STAMPs, 
L. CHAPINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Islington, London, N. 


Gown (feese 
TO HAVE ; 
OR NOT — 


TO HAYE— 
—, 


Nicer than Butter 
Ask the Children 


Cheaper than Butter 
Ask the Grocer 


In Jars, ~~ 
6jd., 83d. & 2d. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If your 7 does not keep Laiiova 
send us his name and ad‘ressand 
a P.O. or stemys for I/-. You will 


receive in return 2 aE jars of 
Lejtovaand @ ae i ot of the 
new 0’ “lw ellies. 


SUTCLIFFE @ BINGHAM Ltd. A 


H23Cernbrook, Manchester. 
Al . _ 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Bow! wow! bow! wow—wow— 
wow!” ; - 

“ Hang that dog!” exclaimed Scribbler, closing 
the window with a bang. “If there's anything 
I do detest, it’s a yelping cur!” 

“ Boo! woo! boo! woo—woo—woo ! 

“Good gracious!’ muttered Scribbler; “* that 
must be another! Drat those dogs !,” 

“Boo! woo! bow! wow! boo—-woo—woo! 
bow | wow—wow ! zip!” 

“Great Scott!” yelled Scribbler, throwing up 
the window, with a shout of glee, “it’s a fight! 
Go it, little dog! Go it, little one! Now you've 
got him! Go it!” 

And he leant out of the window for an hour. 


Amy: “Why did Miss Antique discharge her 
butler ?”* 

Mamie: “He boasted that he had grown grcy 
in her service.” 


Wife: ‘“‘We have been married twelve years, 
and not once have I missed beking you a cake 
for your birthday, have I, dear?” 

Hubby: “No, my pet. I can look back upon 
those cakes as milestones in my life.” 


“Has my boy been kind to the dumb animals 
to-day ?”” 

“Yes, grandma. I Iet your canary out of the 
cage, and wien my cat caught it I set Towser on 
her.” 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 

HE drew his superb form up to its fullest height, 
and while the fire of anger glowed in his eycs he 
swore an oath. 

“ Listen!” he cried. 
done to-night!” 

“Tt cannot be!” cried the other, a smaller man, 
who sat carclessly on the table. 

“Tt must!” cried Edgar do Jones. 

“Tt cannot bo!” again exclaimed 
the other. “It is beyond my power.” 

“ But did you not promise ?”’ hissed 
De Jones fiercely. ‘Did I not havo 
your word 2? Tell me that, you wretched 
varlet |” 

“Yes, alas, I promised! But I was 
wrong. I should not have dcne it. 


“T tell you it must be 


“Enough!” cried the haughty De 
Jones. “It must be dons to-night! 
At six!” 

He strode from the place in anger. 

“Well,” said the little tailor, “it is 
easy to say it must be done, but I’m 
sure I don’t see how I can get his suit 
done before to-morrow.” 


Maud: “What do you think of 
Miss Highnote’s singing? It’s entircly 
by ear.” 

Claud : “‘ Well, I was wondering how 
sho manrged to make such a frightful 


. aig | 
noiso with her mouth.” | 


Mrs. Cumso ; “ Your husband dresses 
very quietly.” 

Mrs. Cawker: ‘“‘Does he? You 
ought to hear him whon he can’t find his ties, or 
whon his collar-stud rolls under the chest of 
drawers,” 


” 


“Ir is true I can’t sing very well,” said the cat 
that had just swallowed a canary, ‘“‘ but I have a 
good deal of music in me, all the same.” 


A FAIR TEST. 

A SMALL boy cyclist was ridiag without a lizht, 
and was stopped by a police officer, who asked him 
in gruff tones where his light was. 

id Why, it’s here?” exclaimed the rider, in 
surprise. 

“Yes, but it’s out,” solemnly asserted the 
policeman. 

“Well, it was lighted at that last turn.” 

“Sonny, it’s cold; covldn’t have been lighted 


this evening,’ triumphantly announced the 
officer. 
“Huh! That thin metal cools in a minute. 


Tll light that lamp, and wait till it gets red hot, put 
it out, then ride to the next cdrner and back, and 
when I return it’ll be cold.” 
‘* All right ; try it,” assented the acute policeman. 
The boy lighted the lantern, waited till it grew 
red-hot, turned it out, and started, and that kid 
is going still, 


! Quip ond, J estlels | 


A LIFEBOAT. 

Sons “I say, pa?” 

Father: “‘ Well?” 

Son: “Is a vossel a boat 2?” 

Father: “* Yes.” 

Son (after some thought): “I say, pa.” 

Father (impatiently) : ‘‘ What is it?” 

Son: “ What kind of a boat is a blood vessel ?” 

Father (absently): “It's a lifeboat. Now run 
away to bed.” 


Miss Elderby : “ Do you really think that women 
propose ?” 

Oldbach : “ If they don’t there are a great many 
marriages I caanot account for.” 


HIS WEAK CONSTITUTION. 

Chollie: “ What’s the matter, Gus? You theme 
all to pieces.” 

Gus: “Yeth, Chollie, I'm a pwiect wreck. 
Cowt cold lasth night.” 

Chollie: ‘* Good gwacions! 
expothin’ yerself ?” 

Gus: “Y went to the opera, Chollie, and the 
scoundrelly attendant gave me a sie arp that had 
just been pwinted, and it wath tho moist anddamp 
that I got chilled thu and thu.” 


have you been 


NOT A FROPOSAL. 

Severe-looking Lady (about to lecture tramp for his good): “My man, were 
| you ever married?’ és 

|" Tramp (hurrying away): “Wow! I forgot this was Leap year!” 


“Your father is worth at least a million,” 
said Hunter to his jealous sweetheart. 

“ Yes, he is,’”’ she replied. 

a And you are his only child!’ he impressively 
said. 

“Tam,” she responded. 

“And yet you doubt my love!” ho cried, in 
tones full of sorrow. 

THE BUTCHER'S LOVE. 

Ou, could I but my love re-veal in words befitting 
you! But such a cow-ard I am made by those 
kind eyes of blue ! 

I’m dreaming of you day and night; in short 


ONO OO eee oe 


aITTys 


£250 FOR EIGHT MATCHES. 
(See Page 843.) 


I cannot stop—and as a Chinaman would say, 
** My love you'll find ‘ first chop.’ ”” 

I never sausage loveliness! and should you pass 
me by, my feelings would be all cut up—pork 
creature, I would dic ! 

The world’s a different place to me since on your 
face I’ve looked. Oh, tell me you will be my 
love, or else my mution’s cooked t 


“Mary,” said M 


Ts. 
new servant fresh from the ; 


Bains ts |.p 


“just slip out and get anice fresh plaics. 1. . ‘ 
a shilling. Be as quick as you can.’ 

Mary, looking somewhat surprised, p:.: 
things and set off. In about two hours slic : 
looking hot, but withal happy. 


‘Goodness, Mary,” said Mrs. B., “wis sy 
you've been. Did you get the plaice ?" ; 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary, beaminy, “. | |y3 
got to go in a fortnight if me refercnes i. ..,,. 
actory.” 

Then it took Mrs. B. half an hour to ex,’ 4 ty 


Mary that it was fish she had been sent fux, ; 
to get another situation. 


Wifie: “Really, Fred, I must say I t!i ) y2y 
are the worst-dressed man in the town.” 

Hubby: “And you, my dear, are t\¢ 
dressed woman, which accounts for it.” 


“* Waat are you doing here ?” said the » + -y 
to the tramp who had got over the wall jus: |: 
to escape the bulldog. 

“ Madam,” he said, with dignity, “I dil‘ 4 
to request somethin’ to eat, but all Tak: = i 
that, in the interests of humanity, youll feo. ut 
dog.”* 


Pretty Miss: ‘‘T want some advice.” 

Old Lady : “ Certainly, my dear. SV at 
is it?” 

Pretty Miss: ‘Shall I marry 11a 
whose tastes are the opposite ci: 
and quarrel with him, or shall I 1... 
a man whose tastes are the sens a 
mine, and get tired of him ?”* 


NO ROOM IN THE SHC?, : 
TutreE is a certain contractsy v') 
most strenuously objects to the (ira 
in his employ leaving their vons 1 - 
attended outside eating-houses. 
Consequently, when ho came a° 4 
a flagrant breach of this regulati i v9 
other day, his angry passions rv. «. 


With fire in his eye, he rude | i) 
the eating-house and found his ci 
placidly investigating tho i t 


nysteries of a steak and kidney ») 

“What do you mean by it. 
cricd. “ How dare you leave 1. |) 
in the street ? How came you ts 
it?”* 

The startled carman looked ©. 
mouth full of pudding crust. 

“Well, sir,” he stammeiel, ©. 2? 
wasn’t no room for him in ‘cre. 


“Yes, indeed, the courts }.- 
ignorance of the law is no ¢\ 
learned that by bitter experien, _ 

“You were ignorant of the law ’ 

“No; but my lawyer was.” 


Snodgrass : “‘ My grocery bills 
heavy that when I saw an we 
tisement which promised to te! ) 
save grocers’ bills, I sent the : 

! erown right away for the inform 
Snively ¢ “ What method ot si. 
the reply advise ?”” 


Snodgrass: “It told mo to file tho. - +7 
carefully.” : 
“My wife went out yesterday afteins . 4 


I kept the baby still two hours.” 
“* How did you manage it?” ‘ 
“Nailed his clothes to the floor, and « a 
a tin of syrup to play with.” 


BOTH SUPERSTITIOUS. 
“For downright idiotic, superstitious. 


minded, gullible credulity,” growled | ' 
“recommend me to a woman! Gave : a 
pair of my trousers to an old pediar to" 
warts off the children’s hands! Madam, :''\! 


aware that this is the twentieth century . 
the Middle Ages ?” . 

“It does seem a little silly,” said Mr-. - 
mildly; “but I’ve heard of such thin. 
done. You know those trousers, Jolin, \ : 
pair you tore on the lawn-mower the c' Mi 
and threw aside.” ; 

“It’s not the trousers, madam; it’s the _ 
imbecile, fatuous puerility of the thing. 
I left a haro’s-foot in one of those pockcts. ' 
that I’ve been carrying for rheumatism ‘- 
three years,” 


—without altering the original order! I want three similar words to “ Startling.”’ (Turn to page 850.) 
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,CATESBYSZ 


& Department ‘Store for the people 


YOU WANT SOME 
CHANGE, 


something now in floor coverings for 
your home. Let us invite you to study 
the claims of our Li-nula. Li-nola 
will not only make your home look 
beiter and brighter than any other 
floor-covering, but it will do it at a 
es : : less cost. No other handsome floor- 
- ying eosts just as little as Li-nola, and that is because of the gigantic 


1 00 


1 the € 


' sales of this material. No other floor-covering equals Li-nola in beauty or 
in exeelicnee of wear, and our free book of coloured designs and samp'e 
| jiece supply further reasons why Li-nola should be tested by you. You | 

an buy on Easy Terms without reference or security, or secure 2/- in | 
discount by paying cash. We pay carriage to your door. 


Yds. Yds. J Quality. P Qualit 
| 3 by 8} (including border) ae 3 ee ; 3. 
i 3 by 4 * 17 0 
\ 3i by 4 s 116... 
| 4 by 4 es 1160... 200 
ty 


Any other size at proportionate prices. , 
POST THIS AT ONCE. 
To CATESBYS Ltd., LONDON, W. 
Please send, post free, your special selection of New Li-nola Designs. 
ADDBESB.......... 
Pw. . 


CATESBYS wiv. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


~...Columbia-Rena 
/ a DOUBLE Records 


eo” SIDED 
MARVELLOUS VALUE. FIT ALL.DISC TALKING “ACHINES 
KED ONE 3 


EVERY RECORDAP 


ALL THE POPULA 
SONGS OF THE DAY. 


Rexides the following Band Medleys of Popular Sonzsa, all tho-e selections are obtain- 
able on 10 inch (28. 6d.) records in vocal form, sung by the best artistes. A special Ls 
will be sent post free on application. It contains ALL the latest sougs. 


12 inch, Double-Sided, Price 4s. 


Pantomime Melodies Played by H.M. SCOTS GUARDS BAND. 


(61912 Pantomime Melodies, Part 1. 
(1912 Pantomime Melodies, Part 2. 


Th s record includes the followinz Pantomime Songs :—They're All Single hy the Sra 
Bile; All Chat IT Ask is Love (Cornet Solo); We All Went Marching Ho Again: Hui 
Here Comes a Jolly Sailor (Xylo_); We All Go the Same Way How.: vt Care V 
Becomes of Me; O'Brien; Meet Me To-night in Dreamland (Cornet : He 

Mamic May; Do You Rerfember the Last Waltz? (Bel!s); Play Auother 


The only 12-inch Vocal Record of these Two Great Songs. 


294 ¢ Meet Me To-night in Dreamiand ... Sung by Wulter Wheatley, tenor, 
¢ All That I Ask is Love... wee ... Sung by Walter Wheatley, teuo.. 


10_inch, Doubie-Sided, Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Pantomime Melodies Played by KING’S MiLITARY BAND. 


a 
ma 
S 


277 


pte Bight 
Beture You Go. 


1783 { 1912 Panto Hits, Part 1, 1784 1912 Panto Hits, Part 3, 
1912 Panto Hits, Part 2. 1912 Panto Hits, Part 4. 
Introdu-ing:—Thcy’re All Single by the Introducing :—I Don’t Care What Beco: 
Reaside; All Alone; All That I Ask is of Me; 0’ rien; Meet Mea Tonight in 
Love (Cornet); ere Comes the Dreamland (Cornet); Just Like Bemg at 
Dream Man; We All Go the Same Way | Hame; The Ideal ef My Dreams: Winter 
Home; We're All Waiting for a Girl; Do (Steigh Bells); Meet Me in Kellylund; 
You Remember the t 


bh Huilo, Here Comes a Jolly Sailor (Xylv.) ; 
Billy ; Henety the Eighth; You Are My Mauiie May; I Like Your Apron and Bon- 
unle.m (Bells). net; Play Another Before You Go, 


COLUMBIA-RENA Records can be played on GRAPH-o-phones 


and all makes of gramophones. A postcard brings Catalocues. 


Send fer Special Popwlar Song List and Catalogue: 
Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen’l (Po*t:), 81 City Rd, London, E.C. 
Creators of the Talking Machine Tndustey: Pioneers and Leader: in tke Talking 


e Art. Owners of the Fundamental nts, Largest Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World, 


W A HYPNOTIST 
ADE A FORTUNE. 


The Secret Methods by Which Dr. X. La Motte 
ag:, the Greate t Hypnotic Scientist of the 
Age, Created a Tremendous Sensation. 


He Firmly Believes Hypnotism a Public Bencf ¢. 


Has Donated £5,000 Toward the Free Distribu- 


tion of a Handsomely 


Illustrated Book Con- 


taining His Views and Suggestions on 
How to Acquire this Mysterious Power 
and Use It in Business, in Society, 


While the Special Edition Lasts a Copy of This 
Remarkable Book Will Be Sent Free to 
Any Interested Person. 


Dr. X. La Motte Sage made a fortune | ing 


out of Hypnotism. He probably knows 
more about the subject than any hving 
man. His methods are radically 
different from any ever before presented. 
By his new system he hypnotises people 
instantancouly. He tells you how to 
exert tremendous silent influence with- 
out making a gesture or saying a 
single word. He gives the only real, 
practical methods for the development 
of the power of Personal Mugnetism 
that have ever been published. During 
all tho time that Dr. Sage was before 
the public he made it his business to 
note carefully the effect of hypnotism 
upon the human mind. He became 
convinced that this mighty mysterious 
power could be utilised to the 
advantaze of ambitious men and women 
who wished to better their comlition in 
life. ‘lo deinonstrate the correctness 
of his ideas, when he retired from 
pullic life he founded a college where 
Hypnotism, Personal — Magnetism, 
Magnetie Healing, ete.,micht be tansht 
along the definits lines he hal laid 
down. The resu't is that tho college 
has grown to be the largest of its kind in 
the world ‘ousauds of successful 
students in all paris of the globe are 
living witnesses to the wouderful power 
and the great practical benefits to be 
derived from Ly. Saze’s methods. ‘I'he 
Doctor has recently wriftcn i book 
entitled “The Philosophy of Personal 
Influence,” in which he tells in plain, 
simple language just how to acquire 
hypnotic power and the various uses to 
which is may be put. Among 
many interesting things upon which 
the book treats are: How to develop 


inagnetie power and influence people | 
withont their knowledge; how to cure} 
and obstinate chronic, 


bad habits 
diseases when medicine and everything | 
else in this lino fails; how to implant a | 
command in a subject’s mind that he 
will carry out in every detail a month | 
or a year hence, whethor the hypnotist | 
is present or not; how to hypnotise 
people at a distance; its value in 
business; marvellous scientific tests | 
how to prevent people from influenc- | 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
This beautiful 12ct. Gold Filled 
Signet Ring Free to introduce 
new catalogue. Seni name, 
address, and P.O. for 10d. for 
engraving initial and po-tuge, 
S Two-inittal intertwined mon > 

7 gram, Is. 1d.—SIMS & MAYER 
(Dept. 57), 415 to 422 Strand, Vondon. 


The Olidest and Best. 


Brilliant, Clean, 
tasting. 
Wis best awa ds wher ver eabibited, Made at 
phefficld and sold all over the world. 


the | This is a rare opportunity te learn t 


you; hypnotic power mere 
fascinating than beauty; the uve «f 
hypnotism in the development of thou 
mental faculties; controlling children, 
removing domestic troubles, etc. 

The college which Dr. Save hes 
\founded propores to give away £5,0Ui 
| worth of the above beok= sbsolutely 
| free so long as the special edition lasts. 
Any per:on who is in earnest can get a 
copy merely by writing for it. ‘Thi: 
book is handsomely iNustrated by ths 
finest half-tone engravings. It tells 
}you how the marvellous power cf 
hypnotism has been used to cast i 
| secret mystic spell over people without 
their knowledze, and how they have 
been for months, and in some cascs 
even years, oleying the royal will of 
another. It syives you the secret of 
the development of what Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew ealls the money- 
making microbe. Von't think be cause 
you Jack in a fine education and are 
working for a small salary that you 
cannot better your condition; do not 
think because you are now successful 
iin life that you cannot be more success- 
ful. Dy, Sage’s bock has been read and 
his methols are to-day being used Ly 
many of the richest men in the world. 
They know the value of personal in- 
fluence, of hypnotic power. If you aro 
interested, address a penny pest-card 
or penny letter to-day to the New 
York In-titute of Scienre, Dept. 55G., 
Jtoelester, New York, U.S.A, and a 
copy of Br. Sage’s book will be sont 
you by return mail absolutely frec. 
ho 
possibilities of the most 
wonderful, marvellous, and my-terions 
power known to man, The book is 
enthusiastically endorsed by the most 
prominent business men, ministers 
of the Gespel, lawyers, and doctors. 
It should be in every home; it should 


uses and 


be read by all imen and women in this 
country who want to better their con- 
dition in life, who want to achieve 
yrenter financial success, win friends, 
| eratify their ambitions, and got out of 
life the pleasure and happine.s which 
the Creator intended they should enjoy. 


SUM 


Sufferers. 


Tnstant relief in Asthma, 
Prenchitis, Croup, and 
Whooring Coo gh by the nse 
of POTTER'S ASTHMA 
CURE, in f/- tins fold 
= BS everywhere, For FREE 
ga. PELE sem post card to POTTER & 
CLARKE, Artillery Laue, Londoa, 1. 

Mention this Paposr. 


INSTANT RELIEF 
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Tnerz is one servants’ club in London which is | 
probably the richest and most oxclusive institution 
of its kind in the world. Only butlers and first 
valets in the wealthiest houses belong to it. 

The total membership, I believe, is restricted to 
400. I belonged to this institution for some 
years, anf found it extremely useful in many ways. 
One heard all the gossip that is of special interest 
to a scrvant, and before taking a situation at any 
big important establishinent it was usually possible 
to ascertain at the club if the place was likely to 
suit one. 

For example, I once had an offer to go to a very 
well-known financier as his first valet. Before 
accepting it I made inquiries at the club and 
ascortained from a butler who had been in the 
financier’s employ that he had a most awful temper 
and rarely kept a valet for more than a few moatis, 
and of course I did not accept the situation. 

Often during the London season some of 
Royalty’s “‘ gentlemen” would turn in to enjoy 
a cigar and a drink. Dignified, portly servants 
these are, who are never known to be put out of 
place and who are fully alive to the importance 
of the position they occupy in the world of serving 
men. 

King Edward Put His Foot Dowr. 

I became rather intimate with a man who was 
first valet to a Royal Duke, and heard a lot of 
gossip from him about the affairs of Royailies. 
He told me once that a certain Prince was 
offered £10,000 a year to become a sleeping 
partner in a big financial business in the city. 

The Prince had not much money himself and 
he jumped at the offer, but the late King would not 
have it at any price. The Prince “ kicked ” a good 
deal at having to refuse the offer, but refuse it 
he did. 

The man told me another interesting story of 
a certain English Princess who was in love with a 
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Clubs for (Cooks 
Chauffeurs 


By a RETIRED VALET. 


very handsome young peer, but 
he cies not of Viuticlently high 
degraa in the peerage (he was only 
a Viscount) to make a marriage 
between him and the Princess even 
romotely possible. 

this 


Tho Viscount recognised 


Wh the Servants of the fact and married some one elso, a 
Wealthy Meet “<a Make procecding that so upset the Prin- 
Friends, cess that she had to be taken for 


a lengthy voyage to cure her of her 
infatuation for an impossible mate. 

The servants of Royalty who came to the club, 
however, were discreetness itself and never talked 
about tho affairs of their Royal masters except 
to intimate friends. 

There are of course several other excellent 
servants’ clubs besides this particular one. There 
is one institution which receives only American 
servants in London. This, I believe, though I am 
not certain, is a branch of the celebrated Lawton 
Club in New York, which is an institution for 
the servants of millionaires only. 

I was once entertained to dinner at the Lawton, 


Carry your “ Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we till give you. 
(See Prge 838). 


RR eee 
The dinner cost the members ten guineas a head 
and we drank champagne at £7 the dczen. But 
the wine cost the club nothing as it was a gift from 
the employer of one of the members. 

There are no “ mixed ” servants’ clubs so far as I 
know in London, but of late years several of these 
institutions have come into existence in Paris 
and New York. 

There was a club called the “ Dawn” in Paris 
for the servants of both sexes employed in wealthy 
houses. A great many servants in these house- 
holds of rich people in this country who are con- 
stantly staying in or passing through Paris be- 
longed to it. 

Dances took place at the club every night, 
ending up with a first-rate supper. Evening dress 
was de rigueur, and you might soe there as beautiful 
a display of gowns as you would in any ball-room 
in London. They were the creations of the most 
famous modistes in the world, which had been 
bestowed qn their wearers by the ladies for whom 
they were originally made. 

When I was in Paris some few ycars ago I 
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danced at this club with a girl who was mail! {. 
wife of an American millionaire. She was \ : 
a beautiful black costume that gleam:.| ;-i 
t 
3 


glistened like a shower of sequins, with \ 
was elaborately decorated. The maid 
her mistress had paid one hundred and fifty 
for it and had only wora it three times 2:.; ; 
gave it to her. hs 

The “ Dawn” of late years acquired rior y 
bad reputation, and it was closed, though { ' lio 
it has been re-opened under another name uni, 
stricter management. 


Paris’ Club for Maids Oniy. 


There is a club in Paris exclusively for |..1;,'. 
maids, which is a very well ordered and pro. 
concern. Many French maids in the cm; :.; 
wealthy English ladies belong to it. Thi isa 
comfortable card-room at the club, but the :.-n. 
bers are not allowed to play for moncy. 

The club is useful to maids who receive « | 
cast-off dresses from their mistresses, for >). ; 
can dispose of these diesses through the chi ity 
higher figure probably than she would by 3, 
secure herself. A small commission is «1 .j 
on all sales effected by the club. 

A rather similar institution was si::! 1 in 
London some years ago, but it soon des.) | 
into what was practically a receiving he: + tor 
stolen goods. A well-known lady in Soci. +’ 
does a great deal of “ slumming,” heard sor.) 
about the club in one of the worst quarter. «: Ua 
East End. 

She made further inquiries about the ins thq 
and one day visited it, presenting herself as +: |i. 4 
maid who had one or two articles of valuc |» 
She was offered an absurdly low price for the. i: 
was informed by the proprietress that “Xx j 1%: 
tions were cver asked about how the artich\.:9 
into the seller's possession,” a significant \ 
mendation at which the lady affected to be. uy 
pleased. 

The lady subsequently informed the j3' > «f 
her experience at the club, and it soon cane iv te 
end of its career. The proprietress so: °° 
escaped being prosecuted, which she co ly 
should have been, for she had undoubtedl, : | 
many a maid to steal valuables from,their mi: : 

The old class of seryants’ club, which cv: ! 
simply of a room in a public-house, where wi." 
gathered together for a smoke and a goss!) 5 
practically disappeared. 
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OUR FOOTBALL GUEST LIST IS CLOSIR:. 


TRY TO-NIGHT FOR 
ENGLISH CUP FINAL 
TICKETS. 

4 PAIRS OFFERED © 
THIS WEEK. 


Prarson’s WEEKLY is entertaining 100 readors at the 
final foothall match for the English Cup, which takes 

lace at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 
We have arranged for the admission of our readers to seats 
in the grand stand, where they may view the match in 
comfo:t, and in addition we aro bearing tho full expense 
of their visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace, 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 


Wo nal ag to take part in this ideal outing and to 
bring a friend, and in the next column you will tind full 
particulars of what you have to do in order to get tickets. 

lrozdy a number of our Cup Final tickets have been 
awarded, and you should not miss this opportunity to win 
the tickets offered this week, for our guest list will soon 
be complcted. 

_ This week cight frea tickets—four paira—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Snapshots on ‘'EverTON,’’ the namo of tho popular 
Liverpool club. : 

The names of this week's winners of tickets for the 
English Cup Final will be found on te of mel 


if 

wi 

words, the initials of which must be the last three lettera of the name you 

have chosen. Yiu may use the three letters in any order you like if it 

will beip you to make a better sentence or phrase, I+ is this sentence or 
hrase that is ca‘led # Foo-ball Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Supposing you were given the c:ub FULHAM, here is an exampie which 
will show you at a glance how to mike a Football Snapshot :—=Club: 
FULHAM, Footbal: Snapzhot: ARE BMEak!ne Heapway. 
The winning attempts published on page 8 of c_ver will also show you 
how to make Football Snapsh ts, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When you have hiled up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
or her name be‘ow yours, then cut it out, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, H.mrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. 

2 Allentry forms must bear the usual signatures in ink of the competitor 
and friend. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

3 Eachcompetitor and friend must give their real names and addres-es, 
Uniess this condition is complied with, they furfeit their right toa 


prize. 

4. Envelopes, with entries for Eng'ish Cup Final tickets, must be marked 
“ Everton ” on the top left-hand corner, aud those for Scottish Inter- 
national, “Aberdeen.” All attempts must be posted to arrive not 
later than Thuraday, February 22n4. 

5. The prizes will b> awarded for tho uttempts considered the best. After 
these have becn selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
readera whose names uppear on the winuing entry forms, to travel 
frum the addresses they give, to view the English Cup Final or the 
Scottish International. : 

6 The Ed:tor wiil acc-pt no ro:ponsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any att-mpt submitted. 

7. Tne published decisio. is fuel and competitors may enter on this 
unde: standing only, 

You will notice that we are awarling the tickets in pairs. This is to enable you 
to take a friend with you sv that your visit to Londun or Glasgow may be the more 
enjoyable, 

POSSSOHSSSSSSSS SS SHSOOS 


¢ POOCVOSCOOOSOOOSOSOOE 
3 ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 22/2/12. 
¢ Write your three words clearly in ink. 


2 ae 


¢ 
¢ 
3 T agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 
3 decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly”? as final. 
q 
¢ 
3 
¢ 


International Tickets, and make a phrase or sentence of 


3 Address... 


$ Gigtied | ssicsvaviesanisenwvedeadisenncnee a vinteivaveacos’ Sioa oT 
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POCO SCC COOSOOS OOOO Ce POSH OSCOCOOOCOOOOOOOe 
This coupon is available fy evtace English or Seottish contest, 


SCOTTISH READERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETS. 

ONLY TWO WEEKS 
MORE. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the Engl) C9 
Final, we have arranged for the admission of 50 r- 
view the International Football Match between 5 0" 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, on Si:l.! 
March 23rd. Asin the case of our English 
everything will be done to give our Scottish gue>': 
good time. We propose to defray all the expo. ¥ 
tollows: 
Free return railway ticket from any >‘ 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 
A drive round Glasgow. 
Three-course dinner at twelve o'cloc". 
A drive to the football field. 
Five Shilling Seat in Grand Sta:i 
witness match. 
A drive back from the football! fi-'!. 
Substantial Tea. 

This competition is open only to those don.’ ! 
Scotland. As the International Match between ~< :"! 
and England is the biggest game of the year "=: 
the Border, our offer will ap to every 5 
reader who wishes to see this battie of the footbal! 

In the second column you will find full partic. 4° 
what you have to do to win one of these free trip:. 

This week six freo tickete—three pairs—for the =~ 
International Match are offered for the best ! ms 
Bnapebots on * AberdBEBN,” the name of the = 
northern Scottish League club. 

‘There will be only two more contests in whic 


carey A 


for the Scottish International will be offered, auc © ah 
who wish to take part in our ‘‘Intern.' © 
Football Party should not miss this opportunity :-  ° 4 
pair of ‘* International” tickets. ‘ 
The names of this week's winners of tickc!s u 
Scottish International will be found on page 3 ¢j oe 


Te von ® oe ) 2 aaa my 5 We ; 
For the 5 lists containing the best three Iwill give sovereign. purses. Mark postcards “Three.” Give the words you canis 
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ORAPERY BY INSTALMENTS! 
GREAT ADVERTISING OFFER FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY. 


9 |- DEPOSIT and 2/- monthly secures the Greatest Bargain in the 
World. A whole Bale-Full of Necessary Household Articles for f7 


The British Clothing Club, 


74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER, 


\vo desirous of making theic Name and Goods popular in every home in the country, and in order to advertiso their new premises, as 
ubove, are offering A FIFTY SHILLINGS BALE OF DRAPERY GOODS FOR A SOVEREIGN, which can be paid tor at 
TWO SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


THE WONDERFUL PALE OF DRAPERY CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES : 


1 pair of Superior White Yorkshirc Blankets, large size, 10/11 | 1 Spl:ndid Alhambra Shawl, uscful and warm. 3 § 
1 


beautifully soft, warm, and comfortable. Usual price Usual Price 
1 pair of Soft Twill Sheets, large size, Splendid make and 5/11 Beautiful Siceboard Cover, elaborate Needlework 1/11 


quality. Usual price design. ; Usual price 
Magnificent White Heneycomb Quilt, fuil size, splendid 5 /6 6 Lovely Damask Table Centres. Usual price | ‘11 
design, with fancy knotted fringed edge. Usual price 9 9/ 
Large Turkish Towels Usual price e 
pair cf Beautiful White Nottingham Lace Curtains, P 
1 Viennese floral design, 3 yds. long. Usual price 4/ 11 Splendid White Hemstitched Handkerchiefs (Cent.’s), 
1 pair bid dovly Cream Curtains, Parisian as design, 4 11 Usual price 2/ 6 
3 yds. long. sual price do. do dies’ : i 
(BOTH PAIRS ALIKE IF DESIZED). 6 ce al aati i 2. /- 


1 Splendid Dining Room Tablecloth, while. Dinoagke 4 |- TOTAL £210/0 


eee 


oar Our Price for the Bale, containing all 32 Articles as above, £1 only. -wo 


Our great offer for theee goods is for 14 days only from the date of this publication ; and as our main object is to establish cur busin ss 
hy supplying the above quantity of soos for the lw sum of £1, customers aro sure cf getting for once in a way @ huge and genuine 
bargain. Furthermore, in crcer to erable creryone to avail themselves of the opportunity of purchasing such a marvellous bargain 
bale, THE BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB Lave decided to send these goods packed free to any address on receipt of 
2s. deposit and the kalance (18s. cnly) at 2s. PER MONTH; relyivg on the public to appreciate the value and recommend us 
to their friends and relatives. 

th t that evcry one of the articles enumerated above are fresh, clean, and NEWEST GOODS (no 
old stack} und noe of guaranteed Muatiies 30 that customers can depend on every article giving satisfaction. 


Wo shall willingly exchange any article or retuin money in full if the goods are not sent in the hale as advertised. Renember, our object is to 
make our name and goods Lnewn throughout the country by giving great value fer money, and inaking each purchaser a regular customer, 


Customers who prefer to send cash with order will receive a handsome present as bonus. 


SEND YOUR GRDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY AND MISS THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER ADVERTISED. 


Ladies know that a Sovereign does not go very far in Drapery when shopping. 
SEND A POUND TO US AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AND DELIGHTED WITH CUR BALE OF GOCDS. 
Each article is a necessity in every hore, and you will require them at some tire or other, bu; the opportunity may not occur 
again to buy so cheaply and so conveniently. 


FILL UP THIS FORM CAREFULLY AN) SEND WITH PCSTAL ORDER AT ONCE. 


HOW TO SEND YOUR ORDER |= 
— . 
=z ; 3 
FOR THE =3 ORDER FORM. 
= ry : (A lotter Ie unnecessary.) 
MARVELLOUS SOVEREIGN BALE = 3 {| To the BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB, 
8 z 3: 74 Oldham Street, Manchester. 
Cut out the Order Form and encloso Postal Order for amount cf ~~ = : Date............5. 
rs 5: ites cream ekedinshete: 
deposit. R ‘ - F a = w 1 wish to secure............. of your Bargain Fales as acycr- 
If more than one Bale is required, additional deposits must be} 2 ¢ tised for £1 each, for which I enclose postal order value 
enclosed. , « = : \ecssseeecsees@S Geposit, and promise to send you the bi'ance 
Write your Name and Address fully and plainly, so that the parcel “i 8 at.............per month by postal order, The goods to Le 
is sure to reach you. eo Ff tt dd follows: 
: . © . D sent to my address, as follows: 
The parcel is sent packed free direct to your door. 20 
Woe undertake to roturn your money in full if the goods are not sent] 3 a; gl) INGO ircasensrconattsrndeniauanacannnmnninieasminamiuainess fa whined serie 
in the parcel as advertized. = as : Full Address........ 
2/= DEPOSIT AND 2- MONTHLY SECURES OUR| 9 3 : TOW cosarttiien: @tborndnmamis EAs inaction skh RRC 
WONDERFUL SOVEREIGN BALE. te z ? Nearest Railway Station.............0000:ccsecceee 
If other goods of the same price are required in stace of those stated) } Number of Postal Order...........000...05 
above, please put down in space marked X on order form what is wanted, | << 3 
and if possible we will scad them, although we cannot gcarantee to do 30, Di icsvscvincseniieevenasecoaanideansinveidargainnnesnane ate Pearson’s Weeily, 222 12. 
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“J oxce read that 
every man_ has his 
double knocking about 
the world somewhere, 
an’ I daresay it’s true,” 
said Pincher, absently 
taking couple of 
cigars from the box I 
held out to him. “I 
knew a chap once wot 
was very much like the 
Kaiser an’ rare proud 

W’'en the real cove was over here a few 
used to strut about in & frock coat an’ 
eased him to get a huge crowd round 


I said. 


of it he was. 
years ago he 
tall hat, an’ it pl 
him. ” 


“ 


Well, it was a harml:ss vaniiy,” 


Pincher grinned. 
“One night,” he said, “a anarchist cove shot at 


him an’ the bullet went through his silk hat. My pal 
went straight to the barber's ‘an’ had his moustache 
shaved off, an’ even then neve? had a moment 8 peace 
of mind until His Majesty hopped it back to 
German 

“ Stil 
to tell you, exce 


o with wot I'm goin’ 
t that it shows you how easily one 
man may be taken for another. The other day I 
promised to tell you of an adventure I had u ) North, 
and if you've got a drop of lubricant to spare 1'll make 


P that ain't got much to d 


a start.” . 
Having made himself comfortable after his own 
fashion, he gazed contemplatively at the 


ceiling for a few moments and then began. 

“J was bound for a place in Yorkshire 
which we'll call Haliford, & good many 
people who have been there give it a 
shorter name which starts with the same 
hey're a bit prejudiced. 
full of factories, an’ 
where there’s factories there’s money, an’! 
reckoned it would be a useful place to lie 
quict in for a while an’ pick up wot I could. 

“I'd only got a small bag with me owin’ 
to havin’ a very sharp landlady to deal 
with, an’ although funds were short I stood 
mysclf a good lunch an’ was havin’ coffee 
an’ a cigarette in the dinin’ car w’en we 
slowed down to enter Haliford. So I 
finished off my coffee, an’ pickin’ up my 
bag, I made for the nearest door in the 
corridor an’ stood ready to jump out. 

“I'd no sooner stuck my head out than 
there came a big burst of cheerin’ from a 
crowd of chaps on the platform an’ I was 


letter, but I reckon t 
Well, this town was 


about a dozen came runnin’ alongside the 
train tryin’ to shak 
callin’ me good old Lambton. 

“Well, guv’nor, it was all double 
Dutch to me except that I'd evidently 
been ‘taken for someone who was mighty 
popular in that district. I was in a hole, 
so to speak, I’d no objection to bein’ 
took for Mr. Lambton, if there was any- 
thin’ to be got by it, but if the real cove 
wag on the train I might fetch up a lot of 
trouble instead of the peace an’ quietness 
I'd come for. 

“I pretended I'd left somethin’ behind | 
an’ took a long time gettin’ out of the train, in fact 
I very nearly got, carried on, an’ had to get out as 
she was movin’, but by that time T’d made sure that 
the real Lambton wasn’t on the train, an’I decided to 
proceed cautious an’ see if there was anythin’ to be 
given away like. 

“A fussy little man ina red tie grasped my hand 
as I 'anded on the platform. 

«My dear comrade,’ ho says, * we are delighted to 
seo you. After your wire we scarcely dared cxpect 


you.” 
*"'T shook him by the hand. 
“© You know wot I am,’ I says, bein’ bloomin’ glad 
he didn’t. ‘I never disappoint if I can help it.’ 
“<That's wot 1 said to the committec,’ eaid the 
little man. ‘I says to’emI ag Comrade Lambton’s 
influenza will have to be very bad if he fails to arrive 
an’ lead the men to victory,’ then he lowered _ his 
voice, ‘ you’ve come just in time,’ he says, in my ear, 
“some of tho more timid are for goin’ back, it needs 
your rousin’ eloquence to stir ’em up.’ 
“¢ Look here,’ I says, blowin’ my nose violent, 
“this influenza of mine has upset my memory some- 
thing fearful, just give me @ outline of wot the row’s 
about an’ I'll spout till further orders.’ 
The little man looked a bit reproachful at me, 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE STRIKE-BREAKER. 


Now ladies! Why is a man like a jam puff? 


s how there was a strike on at a 
on havin’ been treatin’ his 
out on strike; it had 


then I gathered a: 
factory, @ cove called Bolt 
men 80 badly that they'd come 
lasted for a fortnight, an’ from wot I could ather both 
sides were pretty sick. I was took to a great 
Socialistic speaker wot had come North specially to 
cheer the men, an’ from wot I could athes the real 
cove had never been near the place before, an’ I was 
go like his photograph that they'd taken me for him, 
an’ I was expected to go straight away an’ address a 
mass meetin’. 

“Well, guv’nor, it bowled me over for a bit an’ I 
was goin’ to try an’ back out of it, but I couldn't see 
how I was to do it without a lot of fuss, an’ then I saw 
that the real cove must have funked the journey with 
influenza on him, so I was safe to pass muster, an’ there 
might be some pickin’s, so off I went to a hall, whero 
there was a rare crowd of strikers waitin’ to listen 
to me. 

“*You might ge 
funny little chap, ‘t 

“*T thought you was a 
saw I'd made a slip. 

“So I am,’ I says quickly, ‘ but it’s beer that’s 
brought me here, so to speak, bein’ unused to strong 
drink it has a good effect on me w’en I'm suffcrin’ as 
Iam now. You've no idea wot agony it is for me to 
drink it, but it does me good.’ 

“ He said ho’d be sorry to cause me agony, but if I 
must have beer I must, so I took a good pull at the 
tankard wot was brought to the little room behind the 


t me a pot of beer,’ I says to the 
hen I shall feel more like the job.’ 
teetotaler,’ he says, an’ I 


“A fussy little man in a red tie grasped my hand as I landed on 


the platform.” 


platform, an’ would have taken it with me but he 
wouldn’t let me *cos he said it would look bad, an’ so 
feelin’ as nervous as a cat, an’ with no idea wot I was 


to say, I walked on the platform amidst a lot of | 


cheerin’, 

“ The fussy little cove introduced me, an’ then sat 
down an’ I got up. : 
_ “ “May it please you, my lord an’ gentlemen of the 
jury,’ I began, absent-minded, thin in’ of the few 
speeches I’d made before, ‘I mean’ I says hastily, 
‘fellow-workers wot are judge an’ jury of wot's right 
an’ wrong, this is a great day, a great day, a very 
great day, a day——’ 

“Ma e a week of it, guv'nor!’ said a cheeky 
nipper wot never ought to have been allowed in, but 
the laugh that went round gave me time to get my wits 
like, an’ then I let ’em have it proper. It was easy 
enough, you see, I had only to crack them up an’ run 
old Bolton down to get cheers enough to make a 
Cabinet Minister jealous. 

“W'en I sat down, puzzlin’ my brains as to how I 
was goin’ to make anythin’ out of the adventure 
bevond the pot of beer which I'd been thinkin’ abou: 
all the time I was talkin’, the fussy little cove got u 
an’ made a speech, an’ he said that old Boltou bed 


several contracts which he'd got to complete or go | 
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broke, he was gettin’ anxious, an’ if the men on’ 
out a little longer they'd win. 

“That gave me the idea I'd been 
or. 

“ Gents,’ I says, jumpin’ up, ‘Il go an’ s+; 
cove an’ I'll bring him to Me knees. Lil); 
deputation askin’ him to see me, an’ I'll show his. , 
determined we are!’ 

“There were more cheers, an’'—after I'd fini:!, |. » 
becr—a little crowd of us went round to th. ; 
The fussy little cove wanted to come in with n... 

I wouldn't have it, an’ as he'd failed before, t!: 
ci were all for me goin’ in alone, an’ the bo-. - 
he'd see me. 

“A young clerk, lookin’ precious pale, took m« i: 
his office, an’ a hard faced, miserly-lookin’ old b! .'.: 
glared up at me. 

“*T’ve consented to sce you,’ he says, ‘to « '! 
you that unless the men return to-morrow 1; 
noe take them back at all, I shall shut dows 
mill.’ 

“* Swank!’ I says, sittin’ down affable-like. 

“ Well, guv’nor, I let him finish eayin’ wot hod - 
to say about me, then I says quietly, * I’m the man 
holds the key to the situation,’ I says, ‘if I go ba \: 
the men an’ tell ’em that they'd be wise to re‘u , 
they'll return. If I says keep up the strike, th: 
keep it up. You see you're dealin’ with me, an |: 
open to listen to reason.’ 

“Oh, he was a cunnin’ old dog, was Mister Boi: 9, 
he tumbled to the dodge at once an’ his little « s 
gleamed. 

“*T gee that a ten-pound note would make a ‘0! uf 
difference,’ he says. 

“Then you can see & blanked sight further thon I 
can,’ I says, ‘twenty of ‘em might visible to bo a 
of us.’ 

“© You can go!" he says, haughty like. 

“* Righto,’ I says, casual, ‘it makes no odds tor 
it will be a feather in my cap to win this strike, « 
I'll get a bit out of it. You see, I came from Lond : 
and there’s moncy behind me.’ 

“He was a bluffer himself, guvc 
but he was took in, an’ as sil 
he started to haggle I knew 1 
in for a good deal. He stuck at a hu:! 
quid, an’ as time was gettin’ on I azn 1 
that, insistin’ on it bein’ paid in gol, x1 
he wasn't any more anxious to have t 
money traced than I was, a clerk wu: » 
round to the bank just in time 
cash acheque, an’ a few minutes hut 
walked out of the private office int) ‘1 
road. 

“Ts there another way out?’ I sis‘ 
the clerk, ‘I’ve got bad news for thy i 
an’ they may attack the place, it \.. ! 
better if I see ’em later.’ 

“* «Quite go,’ ses he goin’ a bit paler, an 
Ict me out of a door leadin’ to ar 
road. 

“T soon found the way to the station. © Z 
as I was enterin’ it, I almost ran ii 
chap the image of mvself, exccj* Mae 
he was a lot taller, cm’ his face +: 
more serious lookin’, He was wearin :! 


3 


“i 


1 


ie. 

“T only had to wait five minutes 
the train to Lecds, but it had been « 
thing, guv’nor. I had a great time in|. 
’cos 1 knew old Skinflint daren’t let ou! ° 
3 he'd been done or he’d be ,the Jaw.’ 
stock of the place. When the real Lan ¢ 
turned up the men sorter half-suspy 1 4 
wot had happened, an’ it bucked ‘ei “! 
no end, an’ I wasn’t surprised to ! id 
three days later that the strike was °\" 
Bolton had given in. 

“So you see they 
to thank me for, an’ it was quite 
; little trip for me.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Weer.) 


ve got a gool " ' 
a ph yr 


He: “Can't you seo my heart’s breakins °" 
She: “I'll call papa; he’s a doctor.” 
—o——e— 


COULDN'T DO EVERYTHING. 

“Taat’s a knowing animal of yours,” 
young masher to the keeper of an elephant. 

“Very 1” was the cool rejoinder. 

“He performs strange tricks and antics, 
| eyeing the animal through his eye-glass. 
| "Surprising!" retorted the keeper. nb 
taught him to put money in that box yous 
away up there. Try him with half-a-crown 

The masher handed the elephant the ha! vt 
piece, and, sure enou h, he took it in his 
and placed it in a box high up out of reach. | 

“Well, that’s very extraordinary—aston 
truly. He can take it out again, of course * 

“We never taught him that,’ returne 
keeper with roguish leer, and, then turned te - 
the monkeys and punch the hyenas. 


dov- 
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Don't be too unkind! (Turn to page 854.) 
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WAS AN INVETERATE SMOKER. 

Mr. P. Gibbons, London, W., writes: ‘I am _ very 
pacsed to my that your O reatment has cured me 
«fthe Tobacco habit. I am surprised at the et way 

nwhich I was able to give up smoking. I have tried dozens 
of tunes before, and the longest time that I ever went 
wi'cout a smoke while awake was two hours.” 

WILL POWER DID NOT HELP HIM. 

Mr. J. Kendall, Congleton, writes: ‘‘I had been a very 
heavy smoker up to the time of taking your Treatment, and 
Lad often tried to stop emoking, but found it quite impos- 
sibleto do so. I was weg a ea to find how e it 
was to give up Tobacco by taking your C Treatment.” 

ENJOYS MUCH BETTER HEALTH. 

Mr. J. W. Clark, Chesterfield, writes: ‘‘I am 
to ssy that your C Preatment has stopped the 
for Tobacco. I uscd to smoke four ounces of pi 
every week, I feel in very much ter co 
health now that I am no longer smoking.” 

WELL WORTH THE MONEY. 

Mr. A. Grant, Manchester, writes: “I wish to thank 
you for the C Treatment, os it has entirely stopped my 
craving for tobacco, and I think it is well worth the money 
y “hich I paid for it, I used to smoke from 20 to 30 cigurettcs 


daily. 
FEELING A LOT BETTER. 
Mr. D. Evans, No. 7972, Swanses, writes: ‘‘I am pleased 


leased 
sire 
tobacco 
tion of 


to siy that your C. Treatment has cured me of the cigaretto | 


habit, and I am feeling a lot better in unany ways after 
getting rid of such a bad hubit. You are at liberty to use 
my name, and if anyone should write to you about the 
tobacco habit you can refer them to me.” 

HAS MORE ENERGY NOW. 

Mr. H. Carter, Watford, writes: “I was a heavy 
cigarette amoker, and I am glad to sny that since taking 
your U Treatment I have lost all the craving for tobacco, 
aud am feeling very much better now that Iam no 
a using tobacco. I have greater energy for my 


work, 
USED TOBACCO SINCE 10 YEARS OLD. 

Mr. J. Murray, Glasgow, writes: ‘I first began to 
snoke cigarettes when I was a boy of 10, and had kept it uP 
ever since, smoking about 100 cigarettes in a week. woul: 
lave smoked more if Icould have afforded it. I am 
exceedingly glad that I sent the money and received your 
remedies, Teracee I feel in much better health now 
taat Iam no longer smoking.” 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street 


Read these Testimonials. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


NO LONGER WANTS A PIPE. 


Mr. M. Denford, Merton, Devon, writes: ‘I took your 
.a a Lidar ae am sory, Eieaes to testify 
™ plete: ook a e@ erav for 
tobacco, ana t am aso glad to ap that I am Teen, 
much better health than I have for many a . 
have never once had a crave for the pipe siuce the first day 
T started taking your treatment.” 


HEAVY SMOKER OF CIGARETTES. 
Mr. J. Sincock, Redruth, writes: ‘‘ Your C Treatment 
is all that you claim it to be. I was a heavy smoker of 
cigarettes, but I now have no more desire to smoke, and I 
panne you very much for what your C Treatment has done 
or me. 
USED TOBACCO FOR 20 YEARS. 


Mr. J. C. Guest, King’s Norton, writes: “I write to 


; tell you that ycur remedy for the Tobacco Habit has cured 


me entiroly, and I have no desire to smoke at all now, 
It. seem:s a warvel to give up the habit so easily after being 
addicted for a good 20 years,” 


NO LONGER WANTS CIGARETTES. 


Mr. H. Thistletihwaite, Burnley, Lancs., writes: 
** Plenss accept my sincere thanks for your C Treatment. It 
bas cured me of the Tobacco Habit, and I have no further 
desire for cigarettes. You cun make what use you hke of 
this letter, cud you can refer anycne you Ike to me.” 
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TOBACCO HABIT 


Attained at Last—A Successful Remedy. 
They Are But a Few From Legions, 


SMOKED 100 CIGARETTES WEEKLY. 

Mr. C, Stables, Hcr-fc rth, writes: “I feel thot I must 
write and let you know the icsult of your C Treatinent, 
which has becn a success. I used to smoke about 100 
cigarettes per week, cn! the craving for them was very 
great; but before I bad tuisbed your three days’ treatment 
I had lost all desire to smcke; ond I must siy that I 
fee) much better now that I no icncer smoke,” 

HE SMOKED FOR 23 YEARS. 

Mr. Richard J. Hewitt, Manningtree, Essex, writes: 
“Tam very pkased to say that your C Treatment has ful- 
filled all that you claimed for it, Consideri: g that 1 have 

a heavy smoker for 23 years, it sur) rises me to tind 
that I can now go where others are smoking and yet have uo 
desire to smoke myself.” 

LOST ALL DESIRE FOR TOBACCO. 

Mrs. R. Roberts, Cincerford, writes: “Iam wet ng to 
ony my husband has entire] lost ull desire for tobacco since 
taking your © Set cf Remedies. He bas not tenched 
tobacco in any form since he sturiel taking them, and 
although he hud a bex of cigars scut to him, he Las no desire 
whatever to smoke thei.” 

GLAD TO SAVE MONEY. 

Mr. James Ritch‘e, Abcrilecn, N.B., writes: ‘Your 
C Treatmeut bas proved excellent. I have no desire for 
tobacco now. I am very giad to be rid of the habit 
because I can very welldowith the money which I used to 
waste on tobacco.” 


ALL DESIRE OR CRAVING IS REMOVED FOR 
‘Pipe, Cigars, Chewing Tobacco, Cigarettes, Snuff. 


tobacco, or snuff. Tobacco is 
disor ‘ers 28 nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, ga 


TOBACCO HABIT 
CONQUERED 
IN 72 HOURS 


8 
storac!). constipation, headache, weak eyes, loss of vigour, re 
catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, heart failure, luug trouble, melaneholy, neurasthonia, loss of 
memory and will power, impure (poisoned) blocd, rheumatism, Ium)ago, 
sciatica, neuritis, heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, bad teeth, 
foul breath, lassitude, lack of ambition, weakening and falling out of 
hair, and many other disorders. 
to cure yourself of tobacco and snuff habit by suddenly stepping—don't do it. 
The correct method is to eliminate the nicotine poison from the 

stem, strengthen the weakened, irritated membranes, and gradually over- 


I offer a genuine guaranteed remedy for tobacco or snuff habit in 72 honrs, It is mild, pleasant, 
strengthening. Overcomes that peculiar nervousness and craving for cigarettes, cigars, pipe, chewing 
isonous and seriously injures the health in several ways, causing such 
belching, gnawing, or other u:comfortable sensation in 


spots on skin, throat irritation, 


It is unsafe and torturing to ittenipt 


8 
;come the craving. You can er and easily quit tobacco and enjoy yourself u thousand times better, 


| mile feeling always in robust 


wonderful 3 ys’ Method. Inexpensive 


ealthh My FREE book eae all about the 
reliable. 
| Method for conquering habit in another without his knowledge. 

Fuil particulars, including my Book on Tobacco Habit, mailed in plain 
| wrapper, free. Address: 


Also Secret 


© 
e 
_ 


fas LONDON, W.C. 


because every wineglassful of ' W 
carnis’ gives renewed strength 
and you “a 


y not write for my free Book 
method of caring 


cal exercises or -trict 
of time or occupation, 
men. See what cu- 
Y boo’ and 1,000 Sesticnonto!s 
lor $3 stamps postage. enticn 
. LEIGH, 93and 93 Great Russell st. 
Ratablished 25 years, : 


HOVIS 


All Chemists 1/1} per box. 


a ARCADE BUILDINGS, 
GREED © CREED © ESTEE CD CD 6 CHD © CATED © GED 


Try e e e 


SNUFF 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA 


COMPLAINTS. 


daily from all parts. 


MAKES 
DELICIOUS 


Try it for Breakfast. 


“LU-KU” 


The Reliable Preventive and Cure for 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED 


Unsolicited testimonials received 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


coLps, 


and easy terms. Write fog 
our great Disc Record offer, 
UG.Gaaves Lid. Surrrigtp 


C.& G. KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's‘: 


Female Pills. 
Prompt and Fellable, for Ladic: 


1. 100 Years’ Reputation. Ordered by 
Specialists for the Cure of all Female Compininte. 
old in boxes, 1) 14and 2/9, of all Chemists, or post 
tree 1/2 and 2/10 from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.', 42 Waterloo Road, London § R. 


TOAST 


Ee. e. 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Moscow Mince. 

Take the remains of any cold meat, add to it 
any remains of cold bacon or ham, and cut up into 
very small pieces. Add pepper and salt to taste, 
a little finely chopped onion and parsley with a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Fry all together in 
little dripping, and serve on squares of buttered 
toast. 

Onion Dumplings. 

Chop very finely a quarter of pound of suet 
and a quarter of a pound of onions, add half a pound 
of flour and a pinch of salt and pepper. Mix all 
together with a little milk, make into small balls, 
and boil for half an hour in any stock available. 
These dumplings are excellent with stewed rabbit, 
and can be boiled with the rabbit if desired. 

Fish Chowder. 

Fry one pound of pickled pork and cut it into 
very small pieces. Mince a large Spanish onion and 
fry it in dripping to a deep brown. Place half of 
this at the bottom of asaucepan. Have ready some 
mashed potatoes, and put a thick layer over the 
oaions, then over that put some thick slices 
of uncooked fish, turbot or hake ; put the remainder 
of the pork and onions on this, and a second layer 
of potatoes on top. Scason with half a grated 
nutmeg, & teaspoonful of savoury herbs, a little 
powdered mace, and a couple of cloves and pepper- 
corns. Pour over all a little ketchup and allow to 
simmer gently until the fish is cooked. About three 
pounds of fish would be required for the pork and 
onions given, but half quantity could be made. 


3 Cheap Sweets. 
Victoria Pancakes. 

Take one breakfast-cup of flour and one of 
sour milk. Mix these to a smooth batter with one ezg 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Allow this 
batter to stand for one hour and a half, thea add 
half an ounce of melted butter and half a teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, previously dissolved in a 
little hot water. Fry the pancakes in hot lard, 
and pile the one on top of the other, placing a 
layer of tinned pears or apricots between each 
layer. 

Orange Cream Pie. 

‘Take one pint of milk and add to it one table- 
spoonful each of cornflour and ordinary flour. 
Work this together cold, then stir over the fire till 
it boils, and add the yolks of two well-beaten eggs. 
Flavour with a little orange flower water. Bake a 
good crust in a piedish, and put in the custard ; 
Dake steadily so that it does not boil. Make a 
meringue of the whites of the eggs, flavour with a 
teaspoonful of orange extract, place it on the 
custard, and bake it a delicate brown. It may be 
served hot or cold. 

Snow Eggs. 

Boil one pint of milk, and when boiling drop 
into it by spoonfuls the whitos of two eggs w isked 
to a stiff froth, and slightly sweetened. Poach 
these till they are done, then lift out to drain, and 
thicken the milk with the yolks of the eggs, flavour- 
ing with vanilla. Pour the boiled custard into a 
round dish, place the snow eggs on the top, and 
decorate with crystallised cherries. 
ES 


STOP A COUGH IN ONE NICHT. 


Take 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE 


A cough may be due to any of the following: 
Catarrhal Colds, Enlarged Tonsils, Influenza, 
Enlarged Ovula, Inflamed Throat, Bronchitis, 
Toflammation, Pneumonia, Consumption, Pleuris 
und Croup, Stomach Disorders, Asthma. 
cough may be dry and hard, or loose with much 
expectoration; it may be catarrbal with a dry 
tickling in the throat accompanied by partial 
stoppage of the nostrils and shortness of breath, 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure removes the cause 
of the cough, not smothering it, but curing the 
diseased conditions which produce it. it is 
admittedly a scientific remedy endorsed and used 
by doctors, the leading British analysts speaking 
in the highest terms of it. It is infinitely 
superior to the ordinary cough mixtures, tablets, 
or emulsions, which are for the most part of no 
practical value except to ease the cough for the 
time being. Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure not 
only radically cures the most stubborn coughs, 
but strengthens the lungs and gives perfect case 
in breathing. 

Ask for Veno’s Lightuing Cough Cure. Price 
93d., 1/1} and 2,9 of all chemists. 


For the Lest replies I will gwe three handbags. Mark postcards 
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especially for fr 


a Aha all of different ones 


smart French lady, 
twins who are only 
Between Marcelle and the twins are the other 
twenty-nine. 
sailor. 
all his sailor suit myself. 


cut my own patterns. 
I cut out for myself, although I had a lot of trouble 
over it as I had never made one before. I think 
T shall crochet him a nice white sweater to wear as 
a change from his blouses. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
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‘ the Delightful Little Dancer. 
(Miss Elise Craven has designed a charming blouse 
3 of Homs eee = Fog 

a ° 
%: is week's 


per pattern of the blouse—cut to 


pe Atabase 
12 to 14 years old—is given away with this 
Home Norss, and should on no account be missed.) 


quite a little family, and 
and different sizes. 

e biggest is Marcelle, a grown-up and very 
and the smallest are a pair 
about three inches high. 


I Have thirty-two dolls, 


Two are real Japs and one is a 
I am very proud of my sailor, for I made 


When he first came to join my family circle he 


was a Highland laddie, but I didn’t like his costume 
a bit, and all the girl dollies laughed at him for 
wearing a skirt 
of his gorgeous plaid kilt), so I changed him into a 
sailor of H.M.S. Firefly. 


(I believe they were a bit jealous 


i Teok Away His Kilt. 
I made him some baggy trousers exactly like a 


real sailor's, a white blouse, and a flannel vest, and 
he had to part with his kilt and velvet jacket. I 
don’t think 
he was very proud of his Scotch get-up, but now 
LT am sure he fecls more like a man in his sailor suit. 
It is certainly much nicer, and I believe he’s quite 
happy in his new things. 


he quite liked the change at first, for 


Then I have a baby doll. She is quite my 


smartest doll. I didn’t dress her myself, though 
I have made her some extra frocks. She is a 
long-clothes baby, and her dress is all tiny tucks, 
embroidery, 
a little bonnet 
and such a pretty bib. 


and lace, and she has a long coat and 
for walking out, little woolly boots, 


I like making my own dolls’ clothes, and always 
Even my sailor boy’s suit 


Silk Stockings for the Stylish. 

I have several grown-up lady dolls, and these all 
dress in the latest fashions from Paris. I make 
their hats of straw and trim them myself, and I 
knit them silk stockings to match their frocks. 

You see, with a family of thirty-two there is 
always something to be made for one or the other, 
and I am kept very busy. I always fill in the time 
between the acts when I am at the theatre by 
working for thom. Sometimes I make one a hat, 
or crochet another a pair of boots. I don’t like to 
specially favour one more than another, as I should 
not like any jealousy amongst them. 

Of course, when I go away I can’t take them all 
with me, but they cach have their turn, except the 
twins, and they always go away with me, as they 
are so small they can’t very well be left by them- 
selves. The others take care of each other and 
keep each other company, and as I never allow 
them to quarrel amongst themselves I can leave 
them without any fear. 


HOW TO KEEP FOOD HOT. 
Roast Meat. 

Portions should be cut off for the late-comer, 
placed on a plate and covered. The plate should 
then be put on a pan of boiling-water, the pan 
being left on the stove. 


Pis 

Should be set on one sido and fried again for a 
few minutes when required. 
Stews and Hashes 

Must be put into a bowl, both meat and gravy, 
and the bowl placed in a pan of boiling water beside 
the fire. In this way the meat will not get hard, 
or the gravy dry. 
Potatoes. 

Potatoes should be mashed, placed in a bow], and 
put into the oven. 
Tea. 

Should never be allowed to remain in the pot in 
which it has been made, 


should be poured off into a fresh teapot, previously 
warmed and placed by the side of the fire. 


{ As soon as the three or 
four minutes allowed for drawing have elapsed, it 


wer 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 22, 1912. 


HOME HINTS. 


When Lemons are not Available 

Fruit and vegetable stains can bo reiiinn4 
from the hands by rubbing them with a slice of r..1v 
tomato. 
Mirrors, 

After being washed, should be rubbed oor 
with spirits of wine an polished with soft 11. 2 
paper. 

To Clean a Carpet, 

Sprinkle thoroughly with salt, then brush v*'; 
a stiff brush. The colours will revive under (5 
treatment. 

Stale Cake 2 

Can be made perfectly fresh if dipped in c:'! 
milk and rebaked in a cool oven. It will tastr is 
if fresh and will be more digestible. 

After Wasbing Halr-brushes 

Dip tho bristles in milk, and they will be fori 
quite stiff when dry instead of soft, as is the «:- 
when they are only rinsed in water. 

To Frost a Window. 

Take a little putty, moisten it with olive 
and paint a thin layer upon the glass to be frost. !, 
This will last some time and will not steam. 

To Mend Broken Knives. 
Every housewife is almost sure to have 4 
number of knives 

which have cies 
come out, or 
loose, in their han’: .. 
There is no neel '> 
put these on > 
side as unfit 
the table if you tui): 
this liitle illust.. 
hiat. Fill the hol. + 
of the handle A vi i 
powdered resin, |. 
the iron prony 
and then thru’ 
into A. The kvi 
you will find, + .! 
then remain as firm: .3 
ever, 


Cilcloth 

Should be washed with warm water to v!. 4 
a little starch (made with boiling water) has i: 
added. Soap should on no account be used. 
When Washing Blankets 

Dissolve a quarter ot a pound of rock fuller’s 
earth in boiling water, and add to the water" 
which the blankets are steeped. This will 1: 
them easier to wash and more fleecy when dry. 
Pastry 

Can be made without butter if one winez!: 
of salad oil is used to the pound of flour. ‘The! 
should be mixed with water and stirred into ° -- 
paste. 

Beef or Mutton Dripping, 

Which is to be used for pastry, should be b°) 
to a cream with a teaspoonful of baking-ps- 
and a few drops of lemon juice. If this is doze. 3 
pastry will be much lighter. 

A Boot-cleaning Hint. 

Take a small strip of carpet and glue i: 
pieco of wood. Use this to remove the mud 
boots and shoes. It will do it much more qv 
than a brush and will not injure the leather. 

A Novel Finger-plate for a Door. 

Cut a piece from any scrap of lino the size 
shape of a finger-plate and fasten it on the | 
with a few brass-headed nails. This will + 
pretty finish and prevent the finger marks 
are so unsightly on a light-coloured door. 


a 


A NATION OF HUNTERS: 


“A nation of animal feeders,” says Liebig. 3 
always a nation of hunters, for the use of bss 
nitrogenous diet demands an expenditue “ 
power and a large amount of physical exe! 
us is seen in the restless disposition of au te 
carnivora of our menageries.”” This means that 
we as a nation eat too much meat—for few “' “ 
hunt nowadays. Why is it that on all =! 
medicines of every kind are requiredP Be" 
we are apt to think too much of the sup! Bo 
valuo of meat. But let us bear in 1” 
that Nature’s foodstuffs come first. Take. ') 
example, the little Greek Currant, which ': tae 
most wonderful food in the world, because 1t '° *" 
pure nourishment. They -are entirely nut!“ 
and easily digested, and provide all that the | dy 
wants in the way of nourishment, 


“Puf.” (See page 856.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Ven, 22, 1912. 


a 


MAKING SURE. 

Ir ix this kind of & wife that makes some men 
old and grey before their time, = = 

“William, she says, after William is curled 
enucly up under the lankets for the night, “‘ did 
‘ott lock the front door 7" 

Yes,” says William briefly. 

«You're sure you did 2” 

“Yea, sure.” 

“ And you slipped the bolt, too?” 

“Yes.” 

. cos know you forgot it once, and it gave me 
such a turn when I found it out in the morning I 
didn't get over it for a week. We haven't much 
anybody’d want to steal, I know; but I don’t 
want the little we have taken, for I——" 

“J tell you I attended to the doors.” 

“\Woell, I hope so, for Seared 
attended to the basement door ?” 

“Yes, I tell you.” 

‘ « Because if you hadn’t, you or I, one or the other, 
would have to get up and attend to it now. I 
read to-day of——? 

“Don't care what you read.” 

“It said that a man forgot to——" 

“| don't care if he did.” 

“And in the night a burglar walked right in 
and—-—” 

“| don't believo it.” . 

“1'\e a good mind to get up and see if you have 
loched that door. You’re sure ?” 

“ How many times have I to tell you that I did 
lock it ?”* 

“ell, you thought you’d locked it that time 
vhea you left it unlocked.” 

And so on. 


DIDN’T CURE HIM. 

A cERTAIN” chemist advertised a patent con- 
coction, labelled ‘‘No more colds. No more 
coughs. Certain cure. Price 114d.” 

A man who bought the mixture came back in 
three days to complain that he had drunk it all, 
but he was not any better. 

“ Drunk it all 2?’ exclaimed the chemist. ‘‘ Why, 
man, that’s an indiarubber solution to put on the 
soles of your boots !” 


sake. You 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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FOR THE PARROT’S COMMENTS. 


£5 First Prize: £5in 
Consolation Gifts. 


Ocr worthy friend Snooks has been the victim of 
another disaster. 

During the recent cold weather his water-pipes got 
frozen, and he at once started to thaw them out. 

Apparently he did not go tho right way about it, for the 
pipes suddenly burst over his eat 

e invite you to tell us in a last lino to the verse 
below what you think the Parrot, who was an eye-wituess, 
said on the subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, aud 
should huve some bearing oa the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

When the hard frost came round, old Snooks said, 
“Those water pipes soon [ will thaw 3”? 

But they suddenly burst on his head, 
And the Parrui cried wih a gufface : 

An oxample last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ Ile’s ‘in the swim? agacn.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on @ postcard, and address ft to ‘he 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Jf you like, you 
may inclose your postcard in an ervelope. 

@. Kach posteard must bear the usual signuture inink of the competitor. 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

3. Kach competitor must give his real name and vddrezs, Unless this 
eond tion is complied wiih, the competitor iorfeits his or her right tua 

rise, 
bath Mark your postcard “ Thaw ’? on the top left-hand corner, Attempts 
megane not later (han Thureday. February 22nd, 

&. To the sender of cis attempt considered the besta prize of £5 will 
be awarded. Inthe event :fatiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten con:clation gifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

¢€. The published decision ia final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


(Result of ‘Mayor’? Parrot Contest will be found on 
Page 3 of Cover.) 


Wor.p-BeE TENANT: “I like the flat very much, 
but I hear that the house is haunted.” 

Landlord (rubbing his hands and smiling) : “‘ My 
dear madam, I attend to that personally. The 
ghosts only appear to tenants who do not pay their 
rent and refuse to move out.” 


$55 

JUST SUITED HIM. 
_ HE was a very nice young man, and was got up 
in the highest style of art. He sat down in the 
tram-car and regarded with evident admiration « 
pair of very positive, very loudly checked, and very 
new trousers, which he pulled up carefully at the 
knecs to prevent any tendency to bagging. 

The car rattled and clattercd along, and all the 
passengers gazed into upward vacancy, like all 
tram-car passengers do. 

Finally a fair maiden, who sat opposite the 
young man, saw something and giggled, after tho 
fashion of her kind. 

Then she looked at the nice young man an:l 
giggled again, and then she nudged her fair com- 
panion, and the fair companion gazed across tho 
car, looked at the young man, and giggled. 

All this annoyed the nice young man, who had 
been looking very wise, anil when two or threo 
other passengers Joined in the chorus he began to 
wriggle and ceased looking wise. 

The laughing increased and grew and spread, andl 
the nice young man grew desperate. He got up to 
sec what it was over his head that caused the un- 
seemly mirth. 

He found it. It was one of thoso big cardboard 
advertisements that adorn tram-cars. It was 
printed in big black letters, and it said : 

“The young man sitting beneath this card is one 
of our customers. He is very fussy and hard to 
pel but, my, isn’t he an elegant dresser? Ho 

as on a pair of our 10s. Ud. trousers.” 


CONSIDERATE WOMAN, 

“Herr, my dear,” said the husband, producing 
a handful of sovereigns, “‘ are ten pounds I won 
at cards at the club last night. You may have it 
to buy that dress you wanted.” 

Reluctantly the conscientious wife took tho 
money, then said, with an expression of rigid 
rectitude : 

“T simply hate the idea of using money gained 
in such a way. Henry, promise me that after you 
have won enough for mo to buy a hat to go with 
the dress you will never again touch those awful 
cards. I don't want my husband to become a 
gambler.” 


THE OLD FOLKS 


rest in comfort—the young folks find 
time for happy leisure—in the heme 


where Hudson’s Soap is used. 


And 


the home is sweet indeed, with linen 
fresh and fragrant—kitchen table and 
dresser spotless — floorboards snowy 
white—cupboards clean and wholesome 
—glassware as crystal. 


HUDSON'S Soap is the friend 
of old and young — the enemy 
of dirt and discomfort. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
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DREAMING TOO MUCH. - 

Insomnra dreams. “ All night long it sec: 
me,” he writes, “I do nothing but drea::. 
wake up in the morning with recollections of ; 
frightful and frantic adventures in dream! 
and I am simply fagged out. A little drea:, 
now and then is all very well ; but when it com: 
dreaming all night and every night, I find that j 
getting too much of a good thing. Can you su 
any remedy ? ’’—— 

xcessive dreaming, INsomnta, is due to ' 


rent I should pay myself of course. Do you think 
I am wise in getting married under the circum- 
stances ? ’—— 

Certainly, Econoutsz. Not only wise, but 
lucky to have the thirty shillings to give your wifo 
each week. Many a couple marry whose total 
income all told is (oes than tdirty shillings, and out 
of that they pay the rent and provide clothing as 
well as the ordinary expenses of food and’ so on. 
Take my advice, marry the girl, hand over the 
thirty shillings to her, and there you are. She'll 
do the rest without the least trouble. Women 
have a knack of making thirty shillings go as far 
as a man would two pounds, What you can't 
do in that line she’ll do for you. 


THE GREATBST PUZZLE OF ALL. 

Comrete’s question is longer than my answer. 
He says in his letter: “I am very much interested 
in your competitions and puzzles. Can you tell 
me which is the greatest puzzle in the world ?”»—— 

Woman. 

1 DON'T BNCOURAGE GRUMBELERS. 

Unrain is a grumbler. Here is his letter. 
“ Lately the firm I am working for have had an 
extra rush of ‘work and I have had to stop from 
half an hour to an hour each night beyond my 
usual time for the last fortnight. I don’t think 
that it is fair for the firm to cut my evenings in 
this way. This is the only time I have a chance cf 
enjoying myself, and an hour off my evening's 
pleasure means a lot to me. What do you say, 
Mr. Editor?” 

First of all, Unrarn, I say that you are a grumbler 
of the worst type. Secondly, that you will never 
succeed in business if you go on as you are going. 
No man is worth his salt who grumbles at a little 
extra work now and then, when there is extra 
pressure. Watch the clock a little less and your 
employer's interest a little more if you wish to 
succeed. Of course if you had to stop after your 
specified hours week in and week out you would 
have some cause to grumble. But on your own 
showing it is only once in @ way. Stop grumbling 
and put your shoulder to the wheel like a man. 


PRESH AIR ALL THE TIME. 

Henrz, the pen name chosen by one of my readers, 
seems suspiciously like a short form of henpecked. 
Whether this is the case or not I leave his letter 
to show. He writes, “I have been having 6 
fierce argument with my wife on opening windows. 
She says that it is all right during the day, but 
at night-time she insists on closing every window 
in the house. Her reason for this is that the air at 
night is poisonous. I have pointed out that this 
idea is perfectly absurd. I wish you would back 
me up and let me have a little fresh air.”’—— 

Certainly, Henre. With all due respect to 
your wife her ideas about the air at night being 

oisonous are incorrect. The air in an unventi- 
ated room becomes, in a very short time, much 
more poisonous than any air outside. People 
who sleep in a room that has no ventilation often 
wonder why they wake up in the morning with 
distressing headaches, and fecl “heavy” all day 
long. Let them open the window at the top a few 
inches and they will find they wake up fresh and 
ready for their day’s work. Ask your wife, HENPE, 
to try opening the window for one night. Once 
she trics it I am certain that she will continue it 
for her health’s sake, and put the poisonous night 
air idea behind her. 


CARRIAGB-OR LUGGAGE VANS? 

CommERcIAL has quite a legitimate grievance, 
He writes, “Is a luggage van intended for luggage 
or is it not? I was in a carriage the other day 
when a lady was ushered in accompanied by one 
large gladstone bag, one small bag, several paper 
parcels, a travelling rug, and a bundle of umbrellas 
and sunshades. When we reached Waterloo she 
hailed a porter and I had to wait while she, her 
luggage, and the porter stopped my way out of 
the carriage. I relied upon getting away smartly 
from the station in order to keep an appointment. 
I missed the appointment and lost a valuable 
order simply because a carriage was turned into a 
luggage van.” 

I quite agree with your grumble, ComMERCIAL, 
and I am afraid that the ladies are the greatest 
offenders. It is mercly selfishness on anyone’s 
part to drag as much luggage into a carriage as 
they can. It scems that they don’t want the 
bother of hunting it up in the Tages van at the 
end of their journey. ‘To save themselves a litile 
trouble they put half 2 dozen other people to the 
greatest possible inconvenience. Next time I 
should change into another carriage. 


doctor long ago about it, and my best advi 

you is to go and see one at once. I cannot pers: 
tell you what the cause is in your case, but : 
medical man will, and once he gets at the . 
he will most probably be able to stop your a: 

and give you the sweet repose you crave. 


SHOULD THIS MEET THE BYE OF—— 


£250 FOR BIGHT RESULTS. 

In the third round of the English Cup, which falls 
to be played on Saturday, February 24th, there 
are only eight matches, and we have decided to 
offer a prize of £250 to the reader who sends us 
an entry form bearing a correct forecast of the 
resulta of these matches only. t 

£250 for eight results! Surely this is an offer 
that will increase your interest in our most popular 
winter pastime, so turn to pago 843, where you 
will learn all about our Football S&ill Competition, 
and do your best to win the priz>. , 


“ MIDDLBS.'* 

Waat do you think of our new competition ? 
I fancy it’s one of the most interesting we've ever 
had. Ite principal charm, to my mind, lies in 
its simplicity. In fact if you get hold of a word 
that seems likely to produce good “ Middles,” 
the difficulty is to leave off thinking till you have 
produced a good attempt. As you will see, you 
select a word from this number and make upa 
“ Middles ” consisting of two words. The first of 
these words must have as initial letter the centre 
letter of the word selected. For the second word 
you can use any of the letters of the selected 
wotd. Take one of the examples we give : 

Nigutmarg. The middle letter here is T, and 
what a lot of Middles can be got. There’s 
ie Terribly Real,” “Tiger Amok,,” * Terrifies 
Mary,” “‘ Thief Enters," and “ Truly Awful.” 
Making ‘ Middles ”’ is really very good fun, and in 
addition will be very profitable to those who send 
along some good attempts. 


ARE YOU CARRYING IT WITH YOU? 

Ir you would like to receive as @ present either 
a P.W. penknife, or a silver pencil case, or a silver 
cigar cutter, or a pair of scissors, or a charming 
little Blue Bird brooch (silver and French enamel), 

or a cigarette case, sovereign purse, stylographic 
pen, lady’s purse, or silver-headed pat-pin, all 
you have to do is to carry your P.W. in your hand 
and wait till you meet one of our many representa- 
tives who are going about all over the country on 
the look-out for you. A few readers have already 
had the good fortune to mect theca, and their 
names, together with the gift they chose, appear 
on the third column of this page. You ought to 
get your name in that list pretty soon. 
OUR GUBST LIST IS CLOSING. 

Tat is the announcement we make on page 
830 in connection with our Football Snapshot 
Competition, by means of which we are selecting 
readers to accompany us to the Cup Final at the 
Crystal Palace and the Scottish International at 
Glasgow. 

Already the third round for the Cup is due, 
which means that it won't be long till the sixth 
and Final round is in sight, so if you wish to see the 
Cup Final in comfort and enjoy an ideal trip to 
London, enter our Snapshot Competition at once. 

In like manner, the list of guests for the Scottish 
International will soon be completed, and as this 
great match takes place on March 23rd, we can only 
allow our Scottish readers two more opportunities 
to win seats for this match, which always appeals 
to their patriotic fervour. 

I should just like to remind my Scottish readers 
that this is a competition I have specially devised 
for their benefit, and I hope they will all take 
advantage of this opportunity I have placed before 
them of seeing Scotland play England at football. 

I necd scarcely add that arrangements have been 
made to give my Scottish guests the time of their 
lives at Glasgow. 

LOVERS READ THIS. 

EcoNomIseE is a young man, with a young girl, 
and a desire to get married. But can he do it on 
his salary is the great question which puzzics him 
as it has uzzled many another young man. He 
writes: “If I got married I could allow my wife 
thirty shillings a week for houschold expenses. I 
have carefully worked it out, but I fail to see that 
thirty shillings will pay for food, gas, and coals, 
and other necessary houschold expenses, The 


entitled “ ‘I'he Sca,” at this office on Monday + 


aforesaid ode began: 
“The sea is blue as blue as blue, 
The waves roll on the beaches ; 
It soothes my wounded heart, and so 
I wonder what it teaches ?” 


strictest privacy. We could teach him fer 


could in a year. 


CUT IT OFF! 
“<1 aw tired of shaving and getting my hai: 


would like you to answer me & question. D:- 


is untouched ? I should hardly like to cu. 
to the office with my hair done up in a bun ci‘ 
in a bow at the back like a flapper. Plea 


signs himself WHISKERS. 


waste your time in shaving.” Those are the w. 
of the song. My words are the opposite. | 
on shaving. If you only saw a few of the +: 
poets which are now ouring into the cflic: | 
steady stream you would not ask me if a man. 
woul 


seen. Chailing apart, get your hair cut. Let . 
beard and moustache grow if you like, Vout 
get your hair cut ! 
THE FIRST ARRIVALS. 
They carried their Pearson's in their hand, 
And this is what we gave them. 
J. KinntporcH, 22 Carter Lane, London,t..C. 
Penknife. 
Puase Dacretsn, 4 Tynemouth Road, |: 
Newcastle, Ladv’s Purse. 


Folding Nuil Scissors. 
Northumberland, Sovereign Purse. 


§.W., Stylographic Pen. 
So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And sce what we will give you. 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITI9.45 
1. All answers or attempts must be written ©. 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's | 


Henrietta Street. London, W.cC. 
2. You may take part in any number of the: : 


separate postcard. 

3. Each postcard must bear the usual signatir 
of the competitor. Names and addresses muy ' 
typewritten or printed. 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real 
Unless this condition is complied with, the cu» 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

5. Mark each postcard with the name of the« 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co.» 
will find thisnamo in the announcement of the c » 
in the footline. Provided these conditions »°« 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelo;: 

“* Posteard’’ in the top left-hand corner, but each 
rust bear the full name and address of the soul 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than |! 
Faobruary 22nd. ; 

7, Each competition will be judged separate: 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be a» 
the efforts considered the best. 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the } 
be divided, and, where the awards are ifts, tle i: 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


be anwar’ 
Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings. | 
Published by C. AgTHUR PEaRsON, Lrp., a: | 


Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Londen, 


ote.—.4 prize for each reader whose letler is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for @ title is Uv b 


health and nerves. You ought to have sev 


That is the way it began. The way it firi 
is what we would like to tell the author int » 
Ong 
in five minutos than all the waves on the beau 


I am thinking of stopping both, but first ot : 


“Let your whiskers grow,” WHISKERS, chs 


Cecit LEYLAND, 123 Elborough Street, Sour.’ 


' 


d 
4 


ir 


ree | 


Ir the gentleman who left a sixty-verse « -, 


will call he will hear of something distinct!: ig 
his disadvantage. In order to avoid the \.- 
necessary rush of poets to Henrietta Strect, tu 


J 


‘ 


man’s hair ever grow as long as a woman's : i 


d 


lighten me.” This comes from gentleman \...0 


t 
4 
2 
' 
‘ 


grow as long as & woman’s, It act: -\ 
grows longer judging by the specimens I: «= 


-) 


Joun Rosson, 47 Madeira Strect, Leith, Bi.) He 
Aurrep Lawes, 60 Cambridge Avenue, Whitty oo7, 


competitions, but your reply to euch must be writ vs + 


es cee 
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Sent 
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Sent 
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ee! See & 


alts of Footline Competitions. 


MEERS" CONTEST. 


vuen he discovered Mrs. Jones kno 
‘th lis best meerschaum pipe. Fiva 
been awarded to the following 
Fields, Mitcham, Surrev; A. Hall, 
. Glasgow; _R. F.. Pearce, 11 Albion 
feigle, 21 Parson’s Lane, Bury, J. 
‘own, Dundee. 
VALET” CONTEST. ; 
was offered for the best four-line 
iirexed to the Editor of P.W. This 
i Wilkinson, 1 Skipton Rd., Colne, 
reilowing : . 
vy sex T do bewail; . 
. sing thy beauty, praise thine eyes, 
uid win thy love and gain the prize, 
vile perhaps, and I’m—a male. 


‘MAVOT" CONTEST. 
or rhyme, beginning ‘‘ Mary had a Sittle 
was asked, commencing with ‘ Mary 
ote’ The following are the winners 
schea for the best parodies: Mrs. A. 
Exeter St., Bradford; J. Fox, 567 Edge 
», Manchester; Mrs. A. Fairbrother, 
Wateringbury; J. Murdoch, 240 Seot- 
yw, J. Steele, 174 Dean's Rd, S Shields. 


ned to suggest what was Jones’ | 


“CUREOLD" CONTEST. 

For the best comic ideas for curing a cold, limited 
to thirly words, the prize of a aty!o pen has been gent 
to each of the following winners: & R. Hughes, 30 
Cowan St., Kirkealdy; D. ‘I. Jones, 7 Quay Parade, 
Aberayvon; A Moon, Mona, South Rd., fHlatisham: 
H Nuv, 15 Easifield St, Lincoln; J. Woodrow, 92 Muin 


St., Glasgow. fe 
"PHONE" CONTEST. 
“Why did the Grama- 


The question asked was, 

phone? The attempls selected as the best were 
received from the following. to each of whom a P.W. 
pencil-case has been sent: W. Allan, 23 Upper Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh; W. M. Bland, 14 Wyndham = St., 
Yeovil; J._R. Brown, 50 Cartside St.. Langaide, Glas- 
gow; R. L. Plowman, Barons Court, Co. Tyrone, 
Ireland; S. Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Lancaster. 


“RECIP” CONTEST. 

A prize of 53. was offered to lady competitors for a 
funny cooking recipe. This was won by Miaa Watdby. 
17 Kingsley Rad., Maidstone, who described a ‘ Bride's 
Firat Cake’ as follows: 

Take a quantity of flour. a hag of currants, a big 
spoon, and a bowl of water. Mix furiously for threo 
hours, and place in a hot oven for an unlimited time 
lf your husband declares he has no appetite, and a 
tramp refuses the cake, use it to break coal with. 


-ON’T BUY YOUR SEEDS 


until you 


have read 


‘he Special Seed Number of 


THE 


SMALLHOLDER. 


Football Snapshots. 


Everything you want to know about seed 
selection and sowing will be found in this 
issue. ALL THE BIG SEED BREEDERS 
HAVE WRITTEN FOR THIS NUMBER. 


The Special Seed Number of —-——— 


THE SMALLHOLDER 


Price One Penny. 


is now selling at all newsagents. 


| Result of Titles No. 2. 


% Ix this contest competitors were invited to suggest a 
(Sce page 850.) | title for an aiticle which appearsd in PIV. “dated 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. | Feb. 1, deseribing the advan‘a ges of a varied dict aud the 
Cated January 26th three pairs of tickets for | effect the dificrent foods had on the system. 
cea . a one for ‘it best Football The amount available for distribution is £183 5s. 6d. 
7 ‘gress ane RANGERS The attempts The tirst prize of £9 2s. Gd. Las been awarded to 


F. Corttsox, 2+ Winsley Square 
the best, together with the names and addresses , 


suggested the title: 

-is, were as follows: PALATABLE ADVICE. 
3 GIFS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Miss A. E. Jones, 23 Lichfield Road, Walsall; W.T. Maun, 
11 Crosby Street, Harrogate QMill, Darlington ; 8. Steer, 37 

Connaught Road, Lancaster, 
6 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

| C, Arton, $3 Cannon Street, Birmingham; W. Ho Brometi 
Is Rock Street, Shefliekl; He J. Drake, TL Philips | 


Colchester, who 


‘ans RancBRS: Eleven ‘ Record’ Spoilers. 


Vy. Smarts, 1 Ruskia Street, Preston, Lanes ; 
“od Miss M, Jackson, 232 Manchester Road, 
a, 
ad, 
Norwies; M. Hartman, 218 Park Road, Liverpool; G. H 
Sellers, 14 High Bridec, Ne wetstle-on-Tyne, O. N. Simpsou, 


‘sux RANGERS: “ Shoot? Eve © Rothed.” 


Rowers, Myra Cottage, Daniel St.. Ryde, 
v nominated Mrs. RoGers, uf same address, 


Park Salar cara : Eneiny’s * Sale" Re- Result of sc Mayor ” Parrot 
aps ed, 
| 
| 


Ph 


isbury School, Barnstaple. 


Contest. 


(See page 855.) 
Tre prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
¢ el to Javes THorxton, Lhe Drive, Outlan!s, 
Weybridge, Survey, for the following : 
At the Cup-tie the Mayor kicked of, 
And made a wild rash at thesbiall ; 
Bat he misset and fell flat on Ms back. 
And the Parret eried, woting his fall 
The Chiry Magistrate is naw? srticng. 


W. Trwix, 234 Ning’s Terrace, Cadworth, 
1) nominated ALICE IRWIN, of same address. 


2TTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 
ated January 25th two pa'r of tickets tor the 
ternational were offered to Seottish resders 
Desvorr, The 
hames 


-+ Football Snapshots on 


tel as the best, togethor with th: 
- of the senders, were us follows: 


Ton Cousolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following : 
FL E. Brow 
Shafual: W ae 
gE. 


DEE: Elusivencss ‘' Dazzles’? Enences. 


\ Ooirvir, 122 Kinlech Street. Carnoustie ; 
vel W. Crark, West Haven, Carnoustie. 


Gate: TEM Bull, Wilder, 

linis Ter, Borongh Rd., 
x v Ave , Sefton Park, 
Peckham; T. Jones, 


Malo-liough : 
verpoo!; Mrs. 8b Pr 


DEE: EF plains Duddys Leetenon!, me 
duke St., be 

iboroe Craweorp, 5 George Street, Dane NOSE 
uominated R. McRory, 123 West Bridgend. ; 151, Sinonsive 

| Bismarek Rd 


Cipatthey Uhigs . Morpeth > Mis. J. Turnbull, 


saton, Neweastle; W. KR, Ward, 135 
We lvertoonptou, 


Lighting Up Time 


APRIL. 


HOLIDAYS, 1912. H ‘or this Week. 
fay . April &. 41118 25 & 3101724 31/2 7142128 | 8 12 ao} Veb 16... 6.13 
‘londay . aentd $t219 20 [MO grt a8 25 Mor 8 15 22 29 | a 17 
» Mond. | T 6132027 {T § 12 19 25 | T 2 9 16 23 50 T is. 
yon jay . May 27. Ww 914.2138 W613 20 27 \W 3.10 17 24 \Wwr 10 sae 
viiday , August 5.|T 5 8152229 T 7 04 28 23 T air 8 as | Ta Py 
4s Day December 25. | F 2 9 10 23 F 18 15 22 29 | F os 12 19 20 E gis 21... 
Day . Dggember 26. S 3 1017 24 S 29 16 23 30 \° 6 13 20 27 | S41 23 avs 


PELE ET oe ae ee 


FOUNDED 1871, 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Enpourved hy Special Aet of Pacharment a 


Asseis exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liahitity. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Delt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boijer and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M.£. ARMSTRONG, We ey 


O89" This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
cf cach accident—not the first claim only, 
000 RAILWAY 


£1,000 batvay | INSURAYCE. 


£100 cYcLING ? 
£100 AEROPLANE | 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


(For terms see 
below.) 


ed to 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not fur one only. £1, OOO specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEL COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgute Street, London, 
EC., to whom not.ces of claim, wider the following vouditions, 
must be sent within seven dass to tho above address, 

willbe paid ly the aLove Corporation to the 

~ ay legalrepresevtitive ofany person billet L: 

g J Ore) au accident m Great Britain or Irclind to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passeuger (includiug post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Tusurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, ronal signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long aa 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, thot the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
avd that notice of the accident be given witlun three days 
of its ovcurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servunton duty, nora suicide, nor engaged in an 

ss | (ole) illegul act, having the current numter of /’earson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an acevient to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will reccive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be sigied or not, provided notice in every case be given to The 

Ocesn ACCIDENT AND Guarantee Corporation, Limiren, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E. C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 

tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident: while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that Ceceased at the time of 
guch accident had in hie, or her, ,ossession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
ber, usual signature written an iab peneil on the space 
rovidedat the foot, aud thitdeathoccurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, aud that notice was given of such aceident to 
the suid Corporation at above addie-s within three «uys of its 
occurrence. This paper muy be left at his, or Ler, place of 
abode, so long as the coupen is sizned. 

One Hundred Poucdta will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) withiu the United Kiugdom bya 
falling aeroplane, PROvivED that death occurs within twenty. 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that be (or she) 
shill prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Lusurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) s} 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aerouaut cs, 
andthnt notice of the accident be giveu to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contrac’. 

‘This insurance holds good forthe current week of iasce only, 
and entitles the older to the benetit of, and is subjectte the 
eonditiovs of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” Is%. Hisks a : 

The Purchase of this Publication is adi the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. S$ of the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office thie Journal, ov of the sad 
corporation, No pereon can recover ou more tha 1Pors 
Insarauce-Jicket of this paper in respect of the s. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelven ths sab 
ecription tor PEARSON'S WERKLY in aiveance to thete 
powsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the pert od 
covered by their sabscgiption, sign the coupon, or carr 
the paper on their peraon, It is oly necessary iofo 5 


the newangen: receipt to the poblisher of tho paper, 
Hevrictta Street, London, W.C., aud @ certiticate will be 
sent in exchange 


= oo aes ieee 


SMAI oie ii caseeeseeees ees seats 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, February tach, i912, 
voll midnight, Toursday, February 22ac, 1912. 


7 


ronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEi 


UARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIN‘ 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the 1 
of Pearson's Weekly, bay 12.§ rye sf P.O. fo: 
wo. will formate ir REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL” 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-Gu: 


; = 
25 Vv) if 
‘: 
; 
f 


Pat 
G 


REPEAT 


suitable for Drawing-room, i 
room, m, &c., handsome 
dered, in _y, Turkey patter 
fashionable ‘shades of (1 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colour: 
suit all requirements, and large 
to coverany ordinary-sized room. 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample (' 
thus showing the indentical qua 
supply in all sizes. They are 
of material equal 


to wool, an: 
a speciality of o 


ur own, can 
obtained direc: 
» conga i 
. @  purchas: 
Aras?) middle profits. 
= OVER 4: 
gm SO uD DU: 


TH I 
TWELVE Mo: 
Money willi: 
turned if not a) 
Thousands «| 
t Orders 
nsolicited 
mopials recei: 
With every + 
shall A! 
L ' 


ILLUSTRATED 


“GAIN CATALOG | 
pets, Heart. 
Overmantels, Beu- 


rere 


Pate m 
Noose eowe bakes eee 


F. HODGSON & SONS lrvcri ind Mtercnants 


Chocolate 


Confections 


The incomparable series of “Fry” 
Fancy Boxes, of infinite variety, highest 
quality, and irresistible flavour, — will 
afford a wide choice to every buyer 
of Chocolate goodies. Their ‘“ King 
George,” ‘Queen Mary,” ‘ Queen 
Alexandra,” and “Prince of Wales” boxes 
will be found quite entrancing. ‘“ Their 
Royal Flavour Wins Royal Favour.” 


Children are always eager to get a drink of FRY’S—it 
tastes SO GOOD! All ages find its flavour delightful, 
and it makes sturdier bodies, rosier cheeks, steadier 
nerves. So easy to digest, too, Excellent babit—FRY’s. 


oe : 


